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POETRY. 


YOUTH.—sy Miss LanvDon. 


And herein have the green trees and the blos- 
soming shrubs their advantage over Us; the flow- 
or withers and the leaf falls, but-the fertilizing sap 
still lingers in their veins, and the following years 
bring again a spring of promise and a summer of 
beauty: but we, when our leaves and flowers perish, 
they perish utterly; we put forth no new hopes, 
we dream no new dreams. Why are we not wise 
enough, at least more preciously to retain their me- 


mory 
Oh! the hours! the happy hours 
Of our other earlier time, 
When the world was full of flowers, 
And the sky a summer clime! 
All life seem’d’so lovely then ; 
For it mirror’d our own heart; 
Life is only joyful when 
That joy of ourselves is part. 


Fond delight and kind deceit 
Are the gladness of the young— 
For the bloom beneath our feet 
Js what we ourselves have flung. 
‘Then so many pleasures seem 
Scattered o'er our onward way ; 
Tis so difficult to deem 
How their relish will decay. 


What the heart now beats to win 
Soon will be unloved, unsought ; 
Gradual is the change within, 
But an utter change is wrought. 
Time goes on, aud time destroys 
Not the joy, but our delight: 
Do we now desire’the toys 
Which so charin’d our childhood’s sight? 


Glory, poetry, and love, - 
Make youth beautiful, and pass 
As the hues that shine above 
Colour, but to quit, their glass. 
But we soon grow calm and cold 
As the grave to which we go: 
Fashion'd in one common mould, 
Pulse and step alike are slow. 


We have lost the buoyant foot— 
We have lot the eager eye; 
All those inward cords are mute, 
Once so eager to reply. 
Ig it not aconstant sight— 
Is it not most wretched too— 
When we mark the weary plight 
In which life is hurried through? 


Selfish, listless, earth may wear 
All her summer wealth in vain— 
Though the stars be still as fair, 
Yet we watch (hem not again. 
Too much do we leave behind 


+ 


Sympathy with lovely things; 
And the worn and worldly mind 
Withers all life’s fairy rings. 


Glorious and beautiful 
Were youth's feeling and youth’s thought— 
Would that we did not annul 
All that in us then was wrought! 
Would their influence could remain 
When the hope and dream depart ; 
Would we might through life retain 
Still some youth within the heart! 
L. E. L. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the London United Service Journal. 
MITCHELL, THE PIRATE. 

*€ Well!” I said; ** he is certainly a noble look- 
ing fellow, if that be the famous Mitchell. I have 
read the lives of the Buccanneers and most of the 
modern novels where pirates are commended intu 
generous cut throats; but remember no hero of them 
ali to compare with the picture of this fine fellow.— 
Bulwer himself could have scarcely imagined a more 
megnificient villain.” 

his was about eightcen months since, when I was 
standing on the whart, observing the vessels that ar- 
rived with a fine breeze, and anchored in succession 
abreast of the city of Charleston, in South Carolina. 
A tall and most remarkable person approached the 
spot where I was standing, and where a single sailor 
within a few yarcs was similarly engaged in watching 
the vessels that moved about the harbour. The 
stranger appeared to be in the prime of life, though 
somewhat weaiher-beaten, and his tall, erect, and 
singularly commanding person, with an inquiring eye, 
“rendered him an object of instantattention. He was 
in the dress of a sea-faring person, with a round 
Jacket, the buttons of which displayed an anchor, and 
his flowing white trowsers and large Havana hat in- 
duced me to sup)ose that he was a naval officer. He 


approached the sailor, and L overhead the following 


dialogue. 


you want ship, my friend?” 
**J7 don’t know; where is she bound?” 
**Oh! never mi | whore she’s bound. I want six 
men; and «advance of fifty dollars and 
ty dollars a .” 
vs, | suppose??? 
Y, the ar amongst the ballast til] 


** Yes; but I think I have seen you before. What’s 
your name, if it’s a tair question?” 
** Mitehell is my name.” 

** Did you ever sail out of Baltimore?” 

** Yes, | commanded a Colombian privateer out of 
Baltimore.” 

**So I thought. I know you very well, Mr. 
Mitchell:—you area pirate. J got a ball through 
this lett arm out of your schooner when we drove 
you off the James Taylor, Indiaman. You stood off 
and on at the mouth of the Chesapeake waiting tor 
her, and I was one of the forty men that the owners 
sent down in a pilot boat, to see her out of sound- 
ings. You had to up stick and run, you know.” 

** Oh! I see you are a fool.” 

** Ah! you want six good mer, do you? Clear out 
you b——y villain.” 

‘Thereupon the tall stranger did sidle off, and dis- 
appeared round the bow of a vessel close by. 

then advanced to the sailor and Jearned from him 
that this was the renowned Mitchell, who for vears 
had carried terror to the remotest corner of the 
Gulf of Mexico. ‘He is in low water now,” said 
the tar: ** he has nothing lett but a little fine toggery; 
and I expect he is trying to knock up another gang. 
He came over passenger in that sloop yonder trom 
Nassau, New Providence, and I'll bet my soul he 
wants to ran away with her: but Pll go and give them 
a hint.” 

1 afterwards ascertained that Mitchell was a native 
of Belfast, of most respectable parentage; but of the 
intervening periods of his life, until his career of 
piracy commenced, | could learn nothing. He ap- 

ars to have carried on his piratical operations upon 
the Gulf of Mexico, and passed through a variety of 
strange adventures, through all of which he is said 
to have preserved high notions of honour, and a gen- 
tlemanly manner.of committing the most atrocious 
robberies. He was, indeed, the Robin Hood of the 
Gulf of Mexico. For a long period he was encamp- 
ed on arocky point of land, at the north-western 
extremity of the Island of Cuba, commanding a gang 
of eighteen men, amongst whom, though assisted 
only by a single licutenant of a character for deter- 
mination similar to his own, he is said to have main- 
tained the most slavish submission to his will, He 
nsually sallicd out of his rocky hiding place in a six- 
teen oared boat, by the superior management of 
which in calm weather, he could approach under the 
quarter of a vessel without danger trom a single gun. 
Upon one occasion, Mitchell had received informa- 
tion that a certain vessel was loading in the harbour 
of Kingston, in Jamaica, for aun English port: a sea- 
mau who had come over from Cuba declaring that he 
had seen the sum of ten thousand dollars in boxes 
stowed away in the bread room. Knowing the time 
at which the brig would sail from Kingston, and, 
consequently, when she would round the north-west- 
ern extremity of Cuba, a strict watch was kept for 
her appearance, and accordingly upon a calm even- 
ing, a little alter sunset, a vessel with her marks was 
seen gliding along her course about five miles from 
land. ‘Ihe sixteen oared boat was seen eutting 
through the sea, filled with twenty well armed men 
and a small swivel in the bow. The brig was rapidly 
neareed, and Mitchell hailed her as follows; 

** Holloa! brig , ahoy; how do you do, Cap- 
tain 

** Very well, sir; Iam obliged; but 1 have not the 
pleasure of knowing you, though you are quite cor- 
rect in my name.” 

**Tam Mr. Mitchell. Lower your boat, Captain, 
and 1’ll come on board and take a glass of wine with 

ou.” 

, The boat was accordingly lowered, for the Cap- 
tain of the vessel now perceived that to fall in with 
the humour of his visitor, was the only chance of 
escape from a band of twenty well armed pirates. — 
Mitchell was accordingly conveyed above to the 
brig, and entered into easy conversation with the 
Captain. 

‘*Well, Captain, what sort of a passage have you 
had from Kingston?” 

** Oh, a tolerable passage. How have you been 
lately, Mr. Mitchell?” 

** Very well, indeed; but we are rather short of 
money now about Coba.” 

**Ah! every body is short of that; times never were 
so bad, really.” 

**Well, 1 must just borrow those ten thousand dol- 
lars you have on board, Captain.” 

‘**My dear Sir, I have not ten thousand farthings 
in the whole brig.” 

“Oh, yes! now you have: they are in five boxes 
merked J. J., stowed away in the bread-room. Bear 
a hand, and let us have it up, because it is growing 
dark, and my men will be up the brig’s side to look 
for it if you don’t save them the trouble ” 

Upon this the boxes were speedily produced, and 
lowered into the boat; Mitchell say ing that he would 
walk into the cabin, and give the Captain a receipt 
for the money which he was so very kind as to lend 


him. He declared that he had a very great respect 
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for the Captain, and would be sorry that any incon- 
venience should befall him with his owners fot lend- 
ing the money toa frieud, and, therefore, to clear 
him from blame, he wrote the following receipt. 

** Off Cuba, ———, 18—. 

** Received of Capt. , of the brig ——, 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, marked J. J. which 
I have not time to count, but do not doubt that it will 
prove correct. J. MITCHELL.” 

then, as if really concerned for the Captain, 
drew out a purse of one hundred guineas, which he 
offered to him, saying that it would be some recom: 
pense if he should lose his ber@a by this adventure; 
this the Captain refused as a favour to himself, but 
would be glad to reserve the money for his owners. 
Mitchell, however, said he had no respect for own- 
ers, who were always insured above the mark; ‘‘but 
this watch,” producing a most splendid one, ‘will, 
perhaps, suit you better than the money, Captain?” 
The Captain, however, would accept ucither money 
nor watch unless to be given up to his owners.— 
Mitchell then shook hands with him, wishing the 
brig a pleasant passage, and stepping into the boat 
with the ten thousand dollars, was conveyed to bis 
own party, who were waiting at a little distance; 
and atter # gentlemanly gratuity to the sailors of the 
brig who rowed him, the sixteen-oared boat disap- 
peared towards the shore, aud the brig proceeded on 
her way. 

Mitchell remained at his encampment upon the 
Island of Cuba till he had obtained, in adventures 
similar to the preceding, money sufficient to load his 
sixteen oared boat to the water’s edge, and then de- 
termined to leave off his piratical career, and pass 
into the United States: he now thcught, however, 
that a boat Joad of money, thongh a good fortune for 
himself, or even for himself and his lieatenant, 
would make a small figure when divided amongst 
the entire gang of twenty men. The Lieutenant was 
of the same opinion, and thought that on acalm day, 
Capt. Mitchell and himself might easily carry the 
sixteen oared boat and the boxes of money to the 
Florida shore, without assistance from the gang; and 
moreover it would be quite as well to eut off pursuit, 
lest these fellows, when disappointed of their share 
of the booty, should revenge themselves by turnin 
evidence against them; ‘‘but, on the other ow 
ve men,” said the Lieutenant, “tell no tales.” 
The two officers then determined upon destroying 
the whole gang, and by ordering them in various 
detached parties for pretended purposes of bringing 
wood, water, and other supplies to the camp, Mitch- 
ell and the Lieutenant actually murdered them, and 
reacued the coast of Florida, whence they passed 
to the Mississippi river, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing to the city of New.Orleans. Here, however, 
their golden dreams were suddenly dashed to pieces; 
for the strange appearance of a sixteen-osred boat, 
loaded with boxes, and navigated by only two hands, 
attracted observation from the banks of tke river, 
and when Mitchell and the Lieutenant landed for 
supplies at a village a few miles below New Orleans, 
the boat was suddenly filled with a body of Police, 
and the worthies were glad to leave their ill-gotten 
treasure, and escape into the neighbouring woods. 
Mitchell was now penuyless again, and lurked for 
some time in the city of New Orleans, narrow- 
ly watched by the police, for his remarkable person 
rendered it dilfieult to conceal himself; but being 
secreted by women with whom he was connected, 
the exertions of the police to discover him were long 
“unavailing. Upon one occasion information was re- 
ceived that Mitchell was in the hut of a brown wo- 
man in the environs of the city, to which the police 
forthwith repaired, but not being covetous of an en- 
counter with a man of his prowess, they determined 
upon discharging a volley of musketry into the 
house. Mitchell received a ball through his arm 
from this discharge, but before another volley could 
be sent in, he sprang out of the window, and escaped 
into the bush. 

He next made his appearance in the town of Mo- 
bile, at which place he supported himself some time 
by working in a sail Joft, a business at which, though 
probably not bred to it, he was said to be very ex- 
pert, and soon opened as a sailmaker on his own ac- 
count, marrying a young woman with money; and 
for two years he carried on a flourishing business in 
this line at Mobile. After that time, however, it 
became pretty generally known whom the sailmaker 
was, and the merchants of Mobile not knowing how 
secure their vessels might be against the machina- 
tions of such a man, or what associates might secret- 
ly be around him, determined upon withdrawing 
their support from him as a sailmaker, and in vari- 
ous other ways to induce him to depart from the 
place. He was accordingly banished in this manner 
trou Mobile, and passed over to the Babama Islands, 
whence he had come to Charleston, in the sloop, 
which the sailor pointed out. What his intentions 
there were appeared very plainly from his conversa- 
tion on the wharf; but having occasion to leave 


Chariesion on the following day, I never heard far- 


others of a more decided character. 
intentions were, the first movements towards their 
execution awakened suspicion. The assembling of 
men, and collecting munitions of war, roused the 
government to action. Burr was arrested, his plans 
defeated, his adhcrents dispersed, and bis reputation 
blasted. He beeame an exile, and a wanderer, and 
after years of suffering, returned to his native land, 
to become an insignificant merober of that bar of 
which he had been among the highest ornaments; an 
obscure citizen of the country .-er whose councils 
he had presided; and to add ahother to the list of 
splendid men who have been great without benefit 
to themselves or others, and whose names will be 


preserved only 


ther of his adventures. Expressing afterwards much 
surprise at the public appearance of this well-known 
piratical adventurer, I was informed that the extreme 
difficulty of procuring satisfactury evidence rendered 
prosecutions for piracy almost always unavailing, 
aud that the passing of the Island of Cuba, into the 
power of a great maritime nation, is the only effeet- 
ual method of suppressing the desperadoes of the 
Gulf of Mexico. H. F. 


BLANNERHASSET’S ISLAND, AND BURR’S 
CONSPIRACY.—By Juper Hatt, 


We left Parkersburg early in the morning, and in 
the course of the day passed Blannerhassett’s Island, 
a spot which the intrigues of one distinguished indi- 
vidual, the misfortunes of another, and the elo- 
quence of a third, have made classic ground. Il would | 
gladly have loitered here for a few hours; but ‘time 
and tide,” says the old saw, ‘‘ wait for no man,” 
How provoking! but time, and tide, and captains 
of keel boats, know nothing of the solicitudes of sen- 
timental travellers, and hurry us away from a famous 
spot, with as litle ceremony as from a half fiuished 
breakfast. 

We approached the island in fine style, the boat- 
men tugging manfully at the oar, and straining their 
voices in concert. As we reached the upper end of 
it, they ceased their labours, and allowing the boat 
to float with the current amused each other with sto~ 
ries of Burr and his confederates, 

An event has seldom occurred, so intrinsically ine 
significant in its results, which has created so great 
a sensation as the conspiracy of Burr; which, indeed, 
derives its consequence principally from the celebri- 
ty of the names attached to it, and the ignorance of 
the world as to its final object. Burr was the rival 
of Hamilton; Hamilton the friend of Washington— 
his military aid, his political adviser, his social com- 
panion—eqaally eminent as a soldier, an orator, ® 
writer, a financier, and a lawyer. The man who 


could make Hamilton experience, or even counter- 


feit, 
“* The stern joys that warriors feel, 
In foeman worthy of their steel,” 


must have stood far above mediocrity. Colone! Barr 


was the son of a gentleman, eminent for his Jearning 
and piety, for many years president of the most ce- 
lebrated college in America; and was himself a man 
of transcendent genius, and great attainments, 


He 
was remarkable tor the elegance of his manners, the 
seductiveness of his address, the power and sweetness 


of his eloquence; but more so, perhaps, for the bold- 
ness and energy of his mind. 
unsuccessfully with Jefferson for the presidential 


Burr had contended 


chair, whieh he lost by a single vote; but while he 
filled the second place in point of dignity, few at that 
time would have assigned him an inferior station in 
point of talents. 

The duel between Hamilton and Burr filled the 


nation with astonishment amb grief—grief for the 
death of a greatand useful man, and astonishment at 
the delusion which occasioned it. 
corpse of Hamilton at his feet, might have felt the 
triumph of conquest; but it was a momentary flush: 
the laurels of the hero, watered by the tears of his 
country, retained their verdure, and even those who 


Burr, with the 


might have rejoiced at his political fall, execrated 


the destroyer of his existence. 


Shortly after this bloody catastrophe, the conduct 


of Burr began to excite the attention of the public. 


He had resigned his former employments, forsaken 
his usual haunts, and was leading an erratic and 
mysterious life. He frequently travelled incognito, 
performed long and rapid journeys, and remained 
but a short time at any one place. This restlessness 
was attributed to uneasiness of mind, and many be- 
gan to sympathise with him whom they supposed to 
be thus tortured with the stings of conscience. But 
whatever might have been the workings of his mind, 
he soon evinced that his fire was not quenched, nor 


hisambition sated. He was now seen traversing the 
western wilds, eagerly seeking out the distinguished 
men of that country, particularly those who possess- 
ed military experience, or had hearts alive to the 
stirring impulses of ambition. ~ 


These indications were quickly succeeded b 
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‘¢'To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


He was entirely abandoned. Never was a man 
more studiously avoided, more unanimously con- 
demned. The voice of eulogy was silent, the breath 
of party was hushed. Of the many who had once 
admired and loved him, none ventured to express 
their love or admiration. One fatal act of folly, or 
of crime, had obscured all the brilliance of a splen- 
did career; and although acquitted of treason by a 
court of justice, a higher tribunal, that of public 

inion, refused to reverse the sentence which con- 
signed him to disgrace. 

uch was the fate of Burr; but his plans are yet en- 
veloped in mystery. A descent upon some part of 
Spanish America, and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government, has been stated to have been 
the object; but it is alleged that a separation of the 
western states from the Union formed a part of the 
project. The latter charge rests almost entirely upon 
the evidence of General Eaton, a gentleman whose 
chivalrous disposition led him through many singular 
adventures, and whose history, as recorded by him- 
self, presents a more favourable picture of his heart 
and genius than of his judgment. He was a man of 
warm temperament, who adopted hasty and vivid im- 
ressions, from the impulse of thé moment. From 
is testimony, I should be inclined to believe that 
Colonel Burr had cherished some vague ideas re- 
specting a disjunction of the Union; but it does not 
appear that those speculations were ever matured into 
any settled plan, or confided to his adherents. [am 
led to this conclusion by the characters of Colonel 
Burr and the gentlemen who were implicated with 
him in his disastrous expedition. Burr was a man 
of extended views, a close observer of men and man- 
ners, and it is not to be presumed that he would have 
lightly embraced a scheme so fraught with treason, 
madness, and folly. He knew the American people 
well. He had studied them with the eye of a states- 
man, and with the intense interest of an ambitious 
political aspirant. His rank in society, his political 
station, and his extensive practice at the bar, threw 
open a wide and varied scene to his observation, and 
exhibited his countrymen to him in a variety of lights 
and shades. 

Nor was Burr the man upon whom such opportu- 
nities would be lost. To him the avenues to the hu- 
man heart were all familiar, and he could penetrate 
with ease into its secret recesses. ‘To study man was 
his delight—to study his countrymen his business.— 
Could he then have been a stranger to their intelli- 
gence, their sense of honour, their habits of calcula- 
tion, and their love for their republican institutions? 
Could he expect to transform atonce the habits, feel- 
ings, tastes, and morals of a people conspicuous for 
thei: courage and political integrity’—for such are 


the people of the western states. It has been suppos- |. 


ed, and with some plausibility, that his hopes were 
founded on the dissatisfaction evinced by the western 
people at the time of the discussion of our rights to 
navigate the Mississippi. Itis true that the rude and 
unprovoked violation of our privileges on that river, 
by Spain, excited an universal burst of indignation 
throughout the Union. It is also true, that this feel- 
ing was most warmly displayed inthe west. In the 
Atlantic states, the insult was felt as ge our 
national honour; in the west it wasa matter of vital 
importance to all, and of personal interest to every 


_individual, and as such it came home to men’s business 


and bosoms. The Mississippi was the natural out- 
let, and New Orleans the mart for the produce 
of the west; and when that market, to which they be- 
lieved they had an indefeasible right of access, was 
barred to them, it was but the natural and common 
impulse of the human mind which induced a people, 
at all times proud, impetuous and tenacious, to call 
for vengeance and redress, with a sternness and impa- 
tience commensurate with their injuries, ‘The con- 
ciliatory spirit and tardy policy of Mr. Jefferson, 
neither satisfied their feelings, nor suited their exi- 
gencies; and they were willing to impute to tameness 
in the executive, that which might have been the re- 
sult of parental solicitude. Believing themselves to 
be abandoned by the general government, they felt 
it a duty to protect their own invaded rights; and if 
he government had not interposed with effect, they 
would doubtless have drawn the sword—against 
whom? the government? No, but against the com- 
monenemy. In this there was no treason nor disaf- 
fection—no enstrangement from their sister states, 
no breach of faith with the government, nor violation 
of the compact. It was saying only to their federal 
head—‘‘Detend us, or we will defend ourselves.” 

If Col. Burr.expected to fan these feelings into re- 
bellion, he had either more boldness or less wisdom 
than has commonly been placed to his credit: and 
had he openly avowed this project, he would have 
called down upon his head the imprecations of the 

ople, who, if they had spared his life, would not 

ve forgiven so foul an insult to their virtue and un- 
derstanding. But let us ask who were the adherents 
of Col. Burr? Who were they who were to share 


his’ fortunes, to reap ‘with him the proud jaurels of 


successful valour, or the infamy of foul rebellion?— 
Were they persons of obscure name and desperate 
fortune, or were they men of good blood and fair 
fame—*‘ the darlings of the nation?” These ques- 
tions are embarrassed with some uncertainty, be- 
cause most of the gentlemen who have been accused 
of adhering to Colonel Burr, “giving him aid and 
comfort,” have denied the fact; and as 1 am writing 
only for amusement, and speculating On events gone 
by, for speculation’s sake, I wish not to assume any 


thing as a fact on this delicate subject, which is, or 


— 
many ** prosperous gentlemen” were in this 
enterprise; and many others suspected, with a belief 
so strong asto amountalmost to certainty; and among 
these were men whom the people have since exalted 
to the most important trusts, and confided with the 
most implicit reliance. Among them were men of 
high standing, who bad reputations to be tarnished, 
fortunes to be lost, and families to be embarrassed; 
and many high-souled youths, whose proud aspirings 
after fame could never have been gratified amid the 
horrors of a civil war and the guilty scenes of rebel- 
lion. 


It is argued against these gentlemen, that they 
have uniformly denied their connexion with Burr, 
which it is supposed they wculd not have done had 
they known his designs to be innocent. But this | 
do not conceive to be a fair argument. The united 
voice of the whole nation has declared Burr to be a 


was heaped upon their misguided leader. Even ad- 
mitting their mnocence or their own belief of it, still 
it would have been a hopeless task for this handful 
of men to oppose their feeble asseverations to the 
**voice potential” of a whole people. Many of them, 
also, were candidates for office, and they found the 
avenues to preterment closed by the anathemas pro- 
nounced by the people against all who were concern- 
ed in what they believed to have been rank conspi- 
racy. They might, therefore, have bent to the cur- 
rent which they could not stem. The apostle Peter 
denied his master thrice!—but was, nevertheless, a 
good honest apostle after all. 

But I know that you are, by this time, ready toask 
me, whether I am seriously endeavouring to con- 
vince you that Burr was a true and loyal subject to 
the sovereign peeple of these United States? I 
have no such design; though I must confess, that if 
I had the power to execute so difficult a project, I 
would with pleasure employ it. I should be happy 
to obliterate a stain from the annals of my country, 
anda blot from the fame of a fellow-citizen. I should 
be glad also to be always victorious in argument, if 
I could admit that success was the test of truth. But 
this Ido not believe. I will tell you what I do be- 
lieve. 1 believe that nine-tenths of Burr’s adherents 
knew no more about his projects than you, and 1, and 
all the world; and that those who do know any thing, 
to his or their own disadvantage, will be wise enough 
to keep their own council. But if I cannot tell you 
what Colonel Burr intended to do, I can relate what 
he did; for here I am in sight of the deserted fields 
and dilapidated mansion of the unfortunate Blanner- 
hasset! That this fairy spot, created by nature in 
one of her kindest moods, and embellished by the 
hand of art, was once the elegant retreat of a philoso- 

hic mind, has already been told in language which 
need not attempt to emulate. But alas! [ cannot 
now.recognize the taste of Blannerhasset, or realize 
the paradise of Wirt. All is ruin, solitude, and si- 
lence!—They are gone who made the wilderness to 
smile. 


Blannerhasset was an Irish gentleman of easy for- 
tune—a man devoted to science, who retired from 
the worlc, in the hope of finding happiness in the 
union of literary and rural occupation. He selected 
this island as his retreat, and spared no expense in 
beautifying and improving it. He is described as 
having been retired in his habits, amiable in his pro- 
pensities, gteatly addicted to chemical studies, and 
a passionate lover of music. In this romantic spot, 
and in these innocent pursuits, he lived; and, to 
crown the enchantment of the scene, a wife, who is 
said to have been lovely, even beyond her sex, and 
graced with every accomplishment that could render 
it irresistible, had blessed him with her love, and 
made him the father of her children. But Blanner- 
hasset, in an evil hour, became acquainted with Burr 
—he imbibed the poison of his ambition, became in- 
volved.in his intrigues, and shared his ruin—a ruin 
as complete, desolate and hopeless, as his former 
state had been serene and bright. 

Whatever were Burr’s intentions, it is certain that 
they embraced schemes so alluring or so magnificent, 
as to win the credalous Blannerhasset from the ab- 
straction of study and the blandishment of love.— 
This island became the centre of operations. Here 
arms were deposited and men collected; and licere, 
assembled round their watch fires, young gentlemen, 
who ‘‘had seen better days,” and ‘‘sat at good men’s 
feasts,” endured all the rigours of the climate and 
the privations of 4 campaign, rewarding themselves 
in anticipation with the honours of war and the wealth 
of Mexico. Burr and Blannerhasset were the mas- 
ter spirits who planned their labours; Mrs. Blanner- 
hasset was the light and life of all their social joys. 
If treason matured its dark designs in her mansion, 
here also the song, the dance, aud the revel displayed 
their fascinations. The order of arrest was the sig- 
nal of dispersion to this ill fated band; and it is said 
that the lovely mistress of this tairy scene, the Ca- 
lypso of this enchanted isle, was seen at midnigh 
‘*shivering on the winter banks of the Ohio,” mingt 
ling her tears with its waters, eluding by stratagem 
the ministers of justice, and destitute of the comforts 
of life, and the solace of that hospitality which she 
had once dispensed with such graceful liberality. 

I believe it is not doubted that Burr intended to 
have attempted the conquest of Mexico. A large 
portion of the people of that country, were supposed 
‘to be waiting only for a favourable opportunity to 
throw off the Spanish yoke. The Americans, as 
their neighbours, and as republicans, would, it was 
thought, be received without suspicion; nor would 
Burr have unfolded his ultimate design until it should 


has been controverted. But it is not denied that | be too late to prevent its accomplishment, He would 


ye 


traitor, and his adherents shared the obloquy whic detection, through her own ingenuity and that of her 
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then have established a monarchy, at the head of 
which would have been King Aaron the First. I am 
told that the young gentlemen who were proceeding 
to join him, often amused themselves on this subject: 
talking, balf in jest and half in earnest, of the offices 
and honours which awaited them. Titles and places 
were already lavishly distributed in antic:pation; and 
Mrs. ——, who was an accomplished and sprightly 
woman, had arranged the dresses and ceremonies ot 
the court. When the alarm was given, and orders 
were issued for the arrest of Burr and his adherents, 
they were obliged to resort to a variety of expedients 
to escape detection. At Fort Massac, and other 
places, all boats descending the river were compelled 
to stop and undergo strict examination, to the great 
vexation of, boatmen and peaceable voyagers, who 
were often obliged to land at unseasonable hours. — 
Very diligent inquiry was made for the lady I have 
just mentioned, who several times narrowly eseaped 


companions. Adieu. 


CHARACTERS OF SOME OF THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED ENGLISH POETS, 


From the North American Review. 


Worpswortu.—A poet, with little of the active 
and worldly temperament of Scott, appeared in 
Wordsworth, whose naturally grave and contempla- 
tive mood was nourished amid the romantic recesses 
of his native hills. But although by his position 
standing aloof, as it were, from man, he had nothing 
in him foreign to humanity. His contemplative ha- 
bits led him to serutinize his species with a philoso- 
phie eye, and by levelling in his own mind the arti- 
ficial distinctions of society, extended his sympathies 
to the humblest of his fellow-creatures. holy 
calm is shed over his writings, whose general pur- 
poses seem to be to reconcile man with himself and 
his destiny, by furnishing him with a key to the 
mysteries of his present. condition. 'Wordsworth’s 
soul is instinct with such a pure love of nature, so 
much simplicity, or as the French call it, loyalty of 
purpose, that had he not entangled himself in an 
unlucky theory, he might have shared the popularity 
of Cowper, whom he must be admitted to surpass in 
the general elevation, as well as the benevolence of 
his sentiments. As it is, there are few who read, 
and fewer still who relish him. 

It may not be amiss to notice in passing, some 
points of the theory on which Mr. Wordsworth’s 
muse has. been shipwrecked. According to him, 
low rustic life affords the best subjects for poetry; 
because the elementary feelings and essential pas- 
sions of our nature are least under restraint, and best 
developed in it; while its language, purified indeed 
from acknowledged vulgarities, is best suited to the 
poet, as more simple and unelaborated than any 
other. ‘These in brief are nearly his own words. 

Now, whatever may be thought of the situations, 
the feelings growing out of those situations are quite 
as natural and fully developed by men in society, as 
in the retirement of rustic life. Even in this last, 
it is difficult to understand why the poet’s eye should 
be closed on all but the humbiler orders, and not find 
fitting subjects of contemplation in this; persons of 
superior mental culture, and it may be, more sensi- 
bility. In regard to diction, Mr. Wordsworth’s 
practice is by no means conformable to his theory. 
His language, so far trom beiag that of rustic sim- 
plicity, 1s not to be compared in respect with that of 
some other writers; as Burns, forexample. Indeed, 
the elevated and frequently recondite character of 
his topics necessarily precludes this; while the per- 
petual struggle to accommodate himself to his theory 
trequently involves him in a dialect belonging nei- 
ther to poetry nor common life, and which the inter- 
calation now and then of a homely epithet or name 
serves only, (we say it with all deference) to make 
him supremely ridiculous. 

In truth, expressions that may be natural in an 
early age, become affected in a later one. Words- 
worth’s writings show, moreover, that simple words 
do not necessarily coustitute simplicity of expression; 
for there is scarcely any writer whose meaning is 
involved in greater mysticism, a circumstance appa- 
rently owing to his not accurately distinguishing be- 
tween the results of his reason aud his feelings. 

The best proof of Wordsworth’s failure is his 
‘want of popularity. The true tendency of his theo- 
ry, is to level poetry to the comprehension and re- 
lish of the most untutored minds. Had he succeed- 
ed, he might have expected an almost unlimited cur- 
rency,—the tavern-parlour popularity, which Cow- 
per, 2nd Burns, and Scott, et tutti quanti, are in pos- 
session of. Instead of this, the perusal of him is 
confined to the few, and those few the most cultiva- 
ted persons, and not unfrequently of similar reserved 
tastes with his own, Perhaps, however, he may fiod 
some ameuts for the paucity of his admirers, in the 
sincerity of their admiration. 


Mr. Wordsworth’s poetical principles have been. 


distorted into an apology for a sickly race of Versi- 


fiers, branded as the cockney school, from the scene. 


of their principal haunts, as well as the pert city air 
of their productions. ‘These persons have aggrava- 
ted Wordsworth’s poetical defects into absolute 
vices, converting his homeliness into vulgarity, and 
his simplicity into the most infantine inanity, In- 
deed the chief characteristic of their manner may be 
found in what Seriblerus denominates the infantine 
style; ‘ wherein a poet grows so very simple, as to 
think and talk like a child.? Had they flourished in 
the time of this sagacious critic, their writings would 
have been invaluable to him, for the illustrations 


- 


which they afford of every variety of the bathos— 
With these puerilities of style are combined a much 
more reprehensible laxity, or rather licentionsness of 
thought, on almost every topic. It would seein that 
the cheering warmth of popular patronage, which 
ripens so many of the seller productions of nature, 
is apt to call into being also, swarms of pestilent ih- 
sects, who defile for a season the hem of the muse’s 
garment, but who, if some avenging Pope or Gifford 
do not arise to ‘break them on the wheel,’ are sure to 
be blown away sooner or later by the breath of public 
opinion. 

Brron.—The third great poet, whom we have 
selected as the representative of the times, is Byron, 
who may be considered to have struck into a more 
original path, even than either of his predecessors. 
His poetry may be characterized, in one word, as the 
poetry of passion. His soul revels in scenes of per- 
petual excitement, and he startles his readers by 
turning up to their gaze the most hidden depths of 
his tumultuous spirit, or plunging them in the deep- 
est gloom of misanthropy or skepticism, and anon 
soothing their troubled souls with the sweetest strains 
of tenderness and love. 

Byron was a paradox in every thing. He was at 
once a cold-blooded satirist and a man of sentiment; 
an aristocrat and a radical; a Platonist and an Epicu- 
rean; the most sublime and the most sensual of mo-r 
tals; ‘half dust, half deity,’ to borrow his own phrase; 
but the most barefaced paradox, was his ostentatious 
defence in prose of Pope’s poetical system, which, in 
his poetry, he had been all his’ life endeavouring to 
subvert. The key to Byron’s eccentricities is to be 
found in his fatal want of principle, and his uncontrol- 
lable passions. ‘To the last is to be referred, more- 
over, much of what is grand and striking in his poe- 
try. Many were led to charge him with affectation. 
The history of his life, however, which may be call- 
ed passion put into action, shows how uniformly he 
sacrificed to his passions all his worldly interests 
and better hopes. His poetry gains somewhat in ef- 
feet by our conviction of this, for sincerity is essenti- 
al to the full success of the poet as of the orator; and, 
in this point of view, the exhibition of actual vice is 
less detrimental to his integest than the affectation of 
it. 

Much stress has been laid on the mischievous ten- 
dency of Byron’s philosophy. But, in wrath, there 
is little in his writings to deserve that name. He 
had no principles to build on, and seems to have been 
incapable of forming any settled system, or even a 
systematic attack on any thing. He levelled his 
shafts pretty indiscriminately at whatever men prize 
most in this life, or look forward to with hope in the 
next. This sort of random aim was little better 
than shooting in the dark. The following sarcastic 
lines show the miscellaneous range of his hostilities. 


*I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 

Words which are things,—hopes which will not de- 

ceive, 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing; I would also deem, 

O’er other’s griefs that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream.’ 
Byron’s poetry is much more to be dreaded, for 

the morbid appetite for stimulants which it has a 

tendency te nourish, especially in young minds, as 

well as for the light-hearted raillery with which it 

touches the most serious topics, and the seductive 

colouring which it too often throws over the grossest 

pleasures of the senses. He must have sat to himself 

for his portrait of Rousseau. 


‘Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

‘The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from wo 

Wrung overwhelming eloquences, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

Q’er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 

The bs ey which o’er them shed tears feelingly and 
ast.’ 


Byron’s poetry is eminently characteristic of the 
present age. It is essentially undramatic, and 
gether repugnant to the social spirit of the age of 
Shakspeare. [tis no less so to the placid tenor and 
perspicuity of Queen Anne’s. Itis purely egotisti- 
cal, devoted in some form or other to self-analysis, 
the most melancholy, in its influence on the soul, of 
all occupations. It deals largely in abstruse speeu- 
lations on moral or metaphysical theorems, It is 
written entirely for the closet, and pre-supposes.a 
more deeply thinking and deeply read community, 
than has existed in any preceding period. His at- 
tempts in the drama have signally tailed, and it may 
be doubted even, whether he could ever have estab- 
lished his present reputation in other walks, in any 
other than the present age, so mutually well ada 
to each other were his own character and that of the 
times. 

Some persons at this day, especially those wedded 
to the discipline of the preceding school of poetry, 
contest Byron’s pretensions to high rank in his art.— 
‘These crities are teo much annoyed by his defeets, 
by his byperbolical passion, by the shadowy .mists 
which hang over many of his fine thoughts, by, the 
startling abruptions, and even dislocations of his pe- 
riods, in short, by his perpetual lapses, in every way, 
from what they have been taught to venerate as elas- 
sical decorum. 


It is remarkable, that Mr. Gifford, whose poetical 


character was formed onthe models of the last age, 
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should have been among the first to detect the exis- 
tence of the celestial spark in the young poet’s breast, 
and confidently to predict his future triumphs; a pre- 
diction abundantly verified by the event, for there 
certainly has been no poet in our time, who, not- 
withstanding some discrepancy of judgment, has pro- 
duced so general and ileep a sensation. There is, 
probably, no poet in the language indeed, who has 
touched with a bolder hand the various chords of pas- 
sion, who has shown more of the sadness of remorse, 
the bitterness of hatred, the deep tenderness of love, 
or any other expression of an agonized and over-ex- 
cited sensibility; no one who has shed such enchant- 
ing colours over the shadowy past, or sketched with 
more delicate hand the features of the various races 
with whom he has mingled, or incorporated his own 
soul, as it were, with such grand and beautiful forms 
of nature. He is, indeed, emphatically the poet of 
passion. We must not omit his extraordinary mas- 
tery of our language, which he has made an instru- 
ment of greater compass, on the whole, than any 
writer since the time of Milton; nor for the utterance 
of a monotonous melody, which depends chiefly on 
the accurate measurement of feet and syllables, and 
belongs rather to the eye than the ear, but. that vari- 
ous harmony, which, adapting the expression, as far 
as possible, to the various movements of the spirit, 
can proceed only from thought that ‘voluntarily move 
harmonious. numbers.’ 

Byvon’s poctical career proved uncommonly fas- 
einating, especially to the young. ‘There was some- 
thing that struck the imagination, in the spectacle of 
one placed onthe heights of fortune turning a cold 
eye on all those illusions of rank and reputation, 
which the world prize most dearly, and seeking re- 
lief for his wearied spirit in the wild solitudes of 
nature, 


DR. BIRD'S NEW TRAGEDY.—ORALLOOSA. 


Active preparations are making in Philadelphia, 
we understand, to produce Dr. Bird’s new tragedy 
of Oralloosa, at the Arch street Theatre of that city. 
—It was Mr. Forrest’s intention, we believe, to 
bring out that drama at the Park Theatre; but he 
has done well, perhaps, to yield to the solicitations 
of a great number of the literati and other distinguish- 
ed citizens of Philadelphia, to perform it there first, 
as they might in some measure claim it as a right 
that a play, written by an esteemed townsman of their 
own, and for an actor also their townsman, should 
be first submitted to the ordeal of their judgment.— 
This claim derived particular weight from the con- 
sideration, thatthe Gladiator, Dr. Bird’s first tragedy, 
was not represented before his fellow citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia, until it had been stamped with the deei- 
ded approbation both of a New York and a Boston 
audience. 

The play of Oralloosa, on which public opinion 
is now about to be pronouuced, possesses merits 
which cannot but render it highly suecesstul—per- 
haps even toa greater degree than the Gladiator. — 
The language is as poetic as that of the previous 
drama; the characters are more diversified; the plot 
has more complexity; and the epoch from which the 
fable is drawn is one marked by events of as thrill- 
ing and deep interest as any in the annals of man- 

sind, 

The portion of history from which the author has 
derived the ground work of his production is nearly 
the same with that which hadalready employed the 
genius of Kotzelue, of Marmontel, and of Steridan; 
namely, that portion which relates the story of the 
monstrous barbarities of the first conquerors of Peru, 
barbarities which in the course of a few years reduc- 
ed a numerous, bappy and amiable people to a hand- 
ful of miserable slaves, and literally drenched their 
fertile country iu blood. ‘Ihe narrative of the bold 
enterprise of Pizarro and Almagro, of the perils they 
bravely encountered, the difficulties they overcame, 
and the prodigious toils which they endured; the his- 
tory of their unheard of daring and success, of their 
atrocious perfidy, their solemn hypocrisy, and their 
encrmous cruelty, until, at last, trom slaughtering 
the Peruvians and ther nea, they turned their arms 
against each other, and the tragedy was closed by 
the murder of Almagro in pursuance of a mock sen- 
tence, and the assassination of Pizarro, by Almagro’s 
son, in revenge of his father’s bluod—these events 
together form a combination, which for powertal and 
startiing interest, have no parallel in the whole his- 
tory of the world. 

Every reader familiar with that chapter of crime— 
that *‘bloodiest picture in the book of time”—will 
remember that the story of ill-fated Peru is not more 
remarkable for the wrongs of its monarchs, than the 
terrible dissentions of its conquerors. “The Lnea, 
Atahualpa, so basely and cruelly murdered, was 
hardly cold in his grave, before the secret jealousy 
and hatred of each other, long entertained by Pizarro 
aud Almagro, broke out into open hostility, and each, 
at the and of his adherents, hastened to a decision 
of their quarrel by arms. ‘The fortune of Pizarro 
prevailed over the courage of his less execrable 
brother in command, and Almagro expiated by a 
death of violence the injuries he had inflicted upon 
an innocent and nnoffending people. Almagro, as 
has been before mentioned, left behind him a son, 
by one of the sisters of Atahualpa, and that son soon 
became famous as the head of the conspiracy which 
closed the career of Pizarro by assassination in his 
palace at Lima. It is this conspiracy and assassina- 
tion, together with the suppression of the rebellion 
which followed, that constitutes the historic ground- 
workot Dr. Bird’s interesting tragedy. 


The fictitious portion consists in the introduction: 


of the character of Oralloosa, ason of Atahualpa, 
and in making him the centre of action and interest. 
The author seems to have had two great objects in 
view in framing this tragedy—the first to give a por- 
traiture of a barbarian in whom should be concen- 
tred all those qualities, both of good and evil, which 
may be considered most strikingly characteristic of 
savage life; and in the second place, to show how the 
noblest designs of a great man, and the brightest 
destinies Of a nation, may be interrupted and de- 
stroyed by the unprincipled ambition ofa single in- 
dividual. In carrying this design into execution, 
some slight violations of history were necessary; but 
in all material respects, a sufficient degree of histori- 
rical fidelity has been preserved. ‘he following 
imperfect outline of the plot will serve to give the 
reader some idea of the manner in which the author 
has employed his materials. 

The Spanish monarch, Charles the Fifth, apprized 
of the civil dissentions in Peru, bad sent out Chris- 
toval Vasco de Castro, Judge of the Court of Royal 
Audience, with authority, in case of the death of 
Pizarro, to assume the reins of Government. ‘The first 
scene of the play exhibits him in the palace, where 
he learns frem Alcantara, a kinsman of Pizarro, the 
state of the factions, and the story of Oralloosa. At the 
death of his tather, the Inca of Atahualpa. Oralloo- 
sa was but a boy; but he had soon after assumed the 
seeptre of the Sun, and cominenced a war of exter- 
mination withthe invaders. His energy and success 
gave life and vigour to his people, who thronged in 
myriads to his standard, and at whose head he drove 
the Spaniards from the mountains of the interior to 
the sea. Almost on the point of completing their 
destruction, he suddenly paused in his career to exe- 
cute anew conception, full of moral grandeur, and 
in perfect keeping with the wild and impulsive cha- 
racter of a child of nature. While he hated the 
Spaniards with the deep and unappeasable hate which 
the murder of his father and the desolation of his 
country naturally inspired, he felt compelled to admit 
that their arts and knowledge placed them on an ele- 
vation far above the simple, semi-civilized Peru- 
vians; and that certain protection against all future 
invasion could only be secured by obtaining from 
the Spaniards the arts and knowledge which had 
given them such dreadful superiority. With anoble 
devotion to his country, he resolves to acquire, per- 
sonally, these fruits of civilization, and to that end, 
taking to himself one only confidant, Manco, (his 
father’s brother) he leaves his people, disappears, 
and is succeeded by Manco, whois supposed by the 
Spaniards to have murdered Oralloosa, and who, on 
his departure, withdraws with the Indians to the fast- 
nesses of the mountains. 

Meanwhile, Oralloosa, disguised as one of the 
common Peruvians, with this sublime object in view, 
descends from empire to servitude, and submits with 
8 wild zeal, to the wrongs and miseries which a slave 
must endure, adopts the servility and sycophancy of 
tone which may best advance his purpose, receives 
baptism, and is named Pedro; becomes a favourite 
with the Spaniards, and is presented at last to Pizar- 
ro—hbis father’s murderer—to whom, nevertheless, 
he sodeports himself as to obtain his entire confi- 
dence. He is thus enabled to obtain that knowledge 
which is so jealously kept from the other lnaians— 
he becomes instructed in horsemanship, in the tse 
of arms, in their manufacture, and even in the coni- 
position of gunpowder. While thus engaged, keep- 
ing all the time his eve fixed on the great conqueror 
and murderer, and struggling against the continual 
promptings of vengeance, he takes every opportunity 
to sow dissentious among the Spaniards, and with a 
savage joy beholds them slaying one another. ‘Thus 
he is represented as having been the prime instiga- 
tor of the death of Almagro, and for that reason is 
bitterly hated by Almagro’s son. 


Young Almagro is exhibited from the first as for- 
ming aud maturing plans of vengeance and aggran- 
dizemeunt, which are constantly thwarted by the watch- 
tul Oralloosa, who, while he has his own ends in 
protecting Pizarro, is ever and anon inciting the lat- 
ter to the destraction of Almagro. Some persous 
still doubting the death of Oralloosa, Almagro 
raises a rumour of his sudden re-appearance at the 
head of a large body of Peruvians, and thus induced 
Pizarro to march from Lima to quell the imaginary 
iusurreetion. The plans of Almagro, which were 
meant to be effected at this period, are again frustrat- 
ed by the vigilance of Oraloosa. Pizarro soon re- 
turns, bringing with him, from Cusco, Ooalie, a Co- 
ya, or daughter of the Lneas, sister of Oralloosa, the 
only one left of these princesses. This maiden had 
formerly been loved by young Almagro; and alihough 
his ambitious views had long since driven her from 
his mind, he now resolves to make his affection serve 
as a weapon against Pizarro. 


Oralloosa, who had previously felt an indefinite 
terror on hearing that a Coya had returned iu the 
train of Pizarro, is sent by that conqueror as the 
bearer of a rich present to the captive maiden, and 
beholds in her, as his fears had toreboded, his or- 
phan sister. Her appearance, and her situation in 
the household of the Viecroy, which calls torth the 
rude jibes of the Spaniards, whet his passions into 
almost instant action, Qoalie, who had already had 
an interview with Almagro, whom she, with woman’s 


constancy, had never ceased to love, is about to une. 


burthen her heart to her brother, and make him the 
confidant of her attachment, when she is frightened 
into silence by a burst of passion from Orailoosa’s 
lips, in which ** the mongrel son” of the murdered 
conqueror comes in for a full share of fierce denun- 
ciaion, 


Almagro, summoned to the palace to answer the 
charge of the false rumour, and insulted and neglect- 
ed, contrives to steal into the presence of the Coya, 
from whom in the moment of terror and tenderness, 
he receives the secret of Oralloosa’s disguise, ac- 
companied by an earnest prayer that he would avoid 
his fury by flight. But Almagro, struck with the 
advantage of uniting his fortunes with those of the 
young and daring Inca, seeks an interview, offers his 
services, proclaims his knowledge of Oralloosa’s dis- 
guise, and is about to pay for that knowledge with 
his lite, when the hand of the exasperated Peruvian 
is stayed by Ooalie, who had watched the conference 
from a concealment, and rushing in at the moment 
of her lover’s fate, succeeds in saving his life by her 
tears and intereessions. Oralloosa, induced to re- 
ceive Almagro into his counsels, déems it best to 
yield to him no stinted confidence. He opens his 
heart fully to him; pours out the long restrained tor- 
rents of passion, and exults that, in Almagro, he has 
an assistant versed in all the Spanish arts, who by 
thus joining him, ‘makes him sooner free fur his re- 
venge!’ He despatches Almagro at once to Manco, 
the Inca, ordering him secretly to invade the city 
with his forees, intending that very night to gratity 
his long hoarded vengeance, and exterminate the 
very name of Spaniardin Peru. Almagro Sets out 
to accomplish his mission, and Oralloosa, appealed 
to by Pizarro to advise him how he should get rid 
of the ambitious and plotting Almagro, prevails 
upon the Viceroy to feign a reconciliation with him 
and his faction, invite them to a banquet, and there 
slay them, giving out that they were killed in an at- 
tempt on his own life. ** Look,” he says, 


**Lam not wise— 

How should the poor Peruvian be wise? 
The savage, cradled on the gorgy hills, 
Nursed, like a bear’s cub, in the howling woods, 
With naught to teach him but his wants and perils? 
1 am not wise; but L have greater cunning: 
The serpent taught me that, for [ have watched him, 
W hen through the tangled twigs and leaves he crept 
Upon the drowsy hare, and ere it started, 
Wreathed his linked folds around its neck, and 

crushed it. 
I’ve sven the cougar, too, when from the boughs 
He leapt upon the browsing lama’s back, 
And ere he knew his fears, had dug his heart out.” 


Pizarro adopts Oralloosa’s insidious advice, and 
leaves the management of the thrice perfidious ban- 
quet to him. lu the meanwhile, Almagro has car- 
ried his message to Manco. But Manco has grown 
enamoured of authority, and is unwilling to lay down 
the power he had swayed so long. He finds little 
difficulty in coming to an understanding with the 
faithless Almagro. He offers him his daughter, and 
succession to the throne of the Incas, provided the 
children of Atahualpa are put out of the way. Al- 
magro, dazzled by the splendour of the proposal, and 
pleased with the idea of at once avenging his father, 
and removing aman whose superior genius would 
never permit him to play more than a second part, 
ugrees to the traitorous plot. To avoid falling eh- 
urely into the power of the ‘Peruvians, should Oral- 
loosa discover his treachery, and the Indians side with 
him, Almagro directs Manco to lead but a limited 
uumber to Lima—euoughi to secure victory, but not 
enough to deprive his Spanish adherents of the pre- 
ponderance, 


Thus the involved conspiracies proceed, Almagro 
returns to Lima; the banquet is set out, Almagro 
and his followers are received, and insulted by the 
vaunts of Pizarro, who vaingloriously sends the ‘Pe- 
ravian Pedro’ to his cabinet for the royal habiliments 
of the deceased Atahualpa. During Oralloosa’s ab- 
scence, tue quarrel waxes high between Pizarro and 
Almagro, each for his own ends purposely striving 
io incense. the other. In the midst of this scene ot 
sarcasuc and violent recrimination, Manco’s trum- 
pet sounds the preconcerted signal, announcing to 
Almagro that the Peruvians have seized the city 
gates. Almagro with a burst of triumph give the 
word to his followers, who fall upon the Viceroy and 
his friends, and Pizarro, hard beset, calls on his 
faithful” Pedro for succour. At this moment, 
Manco and the Peruvian chiefs appear at one portal, 
aud Oralloosa enters by another, arrayed, as Inca, in 
the magnificent robes of his murdered parent.— 
Pizarro, panic-struck, has scarcely time to recognise 
in the noble figure before him the ere while crouch- 
ing form of the subservient Pedro, before the sword 
of Oralloosa has entered his heart, while the Peru- 
vians and the Almagrists crowd around to render 
their homage to the Inca. This striking and grand 
scene termiuates the third act of the play. 

The suspicious precaution of Almagro in having so 
few Peruvians led to Lima loses him the city. De 
Castro, who in concealment had watched the course 
of alfairs, now appears Openly among his country- 
men, produces his viceregal powers, and rouses the 
citizens to a brave defence. The conspirators are 
beaten, and forced to retreat; and Oralloosa, full of 
wrath and distrust—for Almagro and Manco have 
begun to grow insolent—is compelled to fly towards 
the mountain camp of the Peruvians. ; 

‘The tollowers of Almagro had not agreed without 
reluctance to the betrayal’ of Oralloosa, but start at 
the hints of outrage preparing for his sister, the Coya. 
They learn that she is to be sacrificed—to be accus- 
ed of being the paramour of Pizarro, and punished 
according to the ancient laws of the Incas by being 
buried alive. The horror of the Spaniards at this 
atrocious villany, together with Almagro’s own re- 
morse, engages him in a plan to release her from the 
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funereal dungeon which Manco has prepared for 


her. 

At the Peruvian camp the perfidy of Manco and 
Almagro becomes perfectly apparent to Oralloosa. 
The ladians, before firmly impressed with an idea of 
his death, are now made to believe that he who has 
assumed the name of the young Inca is an impostor 
and madman. Oralloosa endeavours to speak with 
them, butis repelled by the spears of some of Man- 
co’s trusty chiefs. He is driven into Manco’s pre« 
sence, and then follows a scene of the most intense 
and Lreathless interest. Deserted by his people, 
taunted by his betrayers, and surrounded by their 
minions, Oratloosa glares wildly about him, like a 
lion in the toils. Guards approach him to tear the 
symbols of sovereignty from his person, and as he is 
about to spring upon his assailants, when the voice 
of Ooalie, calling upon him for succour, fall upon 
his ear, and fixes him ia motionless attention, His 
sister, followed by pursuers, rushes into the apdrt- 
ment, and Oralloosa, who had made her the pledge 
of Almagro’s fidelity, seizes and is about to slay her, 
when his passions, which had been wrought up to 
the most fearful pitch, throw him into a swoon. He 
recovers to hear the Coya’s sentence of inhumation, 
and the curtain falls on the fourth act as the two une 
fortunate Peruvians are dragged off on opposite sides, 

‘*He to his cell—the Coya to her grave.” 


In the opening of the fiftha Oralloosa is seen in 
prison. His chains are broken, but so is his heart, 
and there is no longer an object in flight. An object 
is soon presented to him, however, and it comes in 
the most captivating shape—a hope of vengeance.— 
He learns trom a priest that the Viceroy with a great 
army is approaching. He finds means to escape 
trom his prison—is pursued and wounded—but suo- 
ceeds in reaching De Castro, whom he instructs in 
the secret passes which lead to the retreat of Manco 
and his confederate traitor. On their way they pass 
the cave-of burial, where they encounter a party of 
Almagrists, whom they slay. ‘These were the men 
despatched by Almagro to release the Coya, and 
Oralloosa, with new horror, learns from one of the 
dying wretches that his own hand had destroyed, the 
only friends of his sister. He tears away the stones 
that block up the entrance—enters the cavern—re- 
turns with Ooalie dead—beseeches the Spaniards to 
erploy their Christian arts to save her, and again, 
exhausted by wounds and agony, sinks lifeless to the 
earth. At this juncture the battle commences, and 
Oralloosa, with his dead sister, is carried into the 
cavern. 

Now comes fell retribution. Manco, terrified at 
learning the escape of Oralloosa, and that he had 
joined the Viceroy, departs with his chiefs and peo- 
ple, leaving Almagro behind with his Spanish fol- 
lowers, to resist De Castro as he may. His forces 
are soon routed or cut to pieces. and he himself 
obliged to fly. Closely pursued, he takes refuge in the 
open cavern, where through the dim sepulchral air, 
terror-struck, he beholds the lifeless body of the 
Coya, and Oralloosa by its side, reviving as from a 
swoon. ‘The sounds of battle and pursuit had reached 
the ears of the unfortunate Inea,—who thought them 
the cries of the world of spirits. They increase and 
draw nearer, and Almagro enters to find himself in 
the presence of the dead princess and the dying mo- 
narch, One moment decides his fate; for remorse 
and horror unnerve his arm, and when, in presence 
of the Viceroy and the Spaniards, Oralloosa falls, it 
is upon the lifeless body of his destroyer! 

We have occupied so much more space than we 
intended with the foregoing outline of Oralloosa, 
that we must, for the present at least, forbear quote 
ing any passages to prove, as we easily might, that 
the language of the play is not inferior to its con- 
struction. ‘That the scenes are full of stir and inci- 
dent, we think our sxetch of the plot must show; and 
it cannot be denied that some of the situations are 
susceptible of the most powerful dramatic effect.— 
The chief characters of this play are drawn and sus- 
tained with signal ability. A degree of individuality 
has been preserved which it is rare to find ina mo- 
dern drama. No two of the persons are atall alike. 
The brave but tyrannical and deceitful Pizarro is al- 
together a distinct being from the scheming and per- 
fidious Almagro, who, in his turn, is no less unlike 
the false, timid and fickle Manco. ‘The subordinate 
characters are distinguished by qualities equally dis- 
similar. As for Oralloosa, the hero of the piece, 
we look upon that character as a grand creation of 
poetry. ‘lhe idea on which the whole play turns— 
his voluntary abandonment of imperial station, and, 
a greater sacrifice, of suecessful war, that by under- 
going a long and painful servitude among his ene- 
mies, he might possess himself of those arts, a know- 
ledge of which would give perpetual security to his 
country—is one of the noblest which could enter into 
the mind of man. When this finely conceived and 
finely written part comes to be embodied before an 
audience in the admirable personation of Forrest, we 
shall be mistaken indeed if it is not received with’ 
the most enthusiastic applause. For our own part, 
we beg leave, in conclusion, to tender to Mr. Forrest 
our sincere thanks for the pleasure which a perusal 
of Orallooga has afforded us—we thank him for hav- 
ing added to the permanent literature of our country” 
a tragedy, which, whether for the deep historic in- 
terest of the fable, the ingenuity of its dramatic con- 
struction, the fine bursts of passionate feeling and 
the sweet touches of poetry with which it abounds, 
or the general nobleness of the sentiments, and of the 
great moral. lessons it inculeates, has few superiors 


in the whole range of the English drama. 
. Evening Post, 
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Saturpay, Octoser 6, 18382. 


A correspondent who signs himself Jim Crow, 
calls Miss Vincent the “heavenly cresture.”? This 
is a considerable fliglt for a Crow. 


The Germantown Telegraph of yesterday says:— 
“ The cars proceeded on the Rail-Road, on the 30th, 
to the Main street, in this town, aud was witnessed 
by a large concourse of people. The day was wet 
and unpleasant, otherwise the amount of passengers 
conveyed would have been very large. As it was, a 
number of cars made several trips, crowded with 
those anxious to enjoy this pleasant mode of convey- 
ance, and witness the further completion of the 
work.” 


Heats or THE City.—But eighty-eight deaths 
occurred in Philadelphia last week. Of these four 
were the victims of Cholera, ten of Consumption, 
three of Drunkeoness, and seven of debility. 


Mr. Bicknell, the publisher of the Reporter and 
Counterfeit Detector of this city, has just published 
a very handsome pamphlet, containing an accurate list 
of all the counterfeit and altered bauk notes that have 
been detected in this country—also a list of all the 
banking institutions of the United States, with the 
rates of discount on the notes of each. The whole 
eonstitutes a valuable book of reference, and should 
be in the possession of all persons of business. It is 
sold at the office of the publisher, 119 Chesnut street, 
at the very moderate rate of 12} cents per copy. 


COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Heidenmaur, Cooper’s new novel, is said by 
au intelligent friend at our elbow, to be a failure. 
We have not yet had an opportunity of reading it, 
not having received a copy of it as early as some of 
the New York and Baltimore editors. The Balti-| 
more Gazette of Thursday says of it:— 


** So long as Mr. Cooper confined himse!f to Ame- 
rica for the scene of his novels, or made their in- 
terest turn upon matters and persons connected with 
that ocean which no one has ever equalled him in 
describing, it was difficult to find a standard in the 
works of any other author, by which to compare his 
productions, and he probably found this to his ad- 
vantage in the meed of praise that he received. The 
novelty of his subject gained him, perhaps, as many 
admirers as his style of treating it. But when he 
ventures upon ground trod by others, and makes 
Europe his theatre, and its inhabitants, of any age, 
his actors, he puts himself in a contrast which he 
has heretofore been saved from; and we think he 
loses by it; and we think, that most of those who read 
the Heidenmaur, ‘will agree with us in opinion. 
We have read it through, and with sufficient inter- 
est to prevent our stopping until we reached the end: 
but when we come to speak of it as a novel, to analyze 
its personages as they pass through its pages, we 
think it of inferior merit to many of Mr. Cooper’s 
former productions, for the very reason, perhaps, 
that we are constantly comparing it to works of the 
same character from the pen of English authors of 
the present century. Its plotis very simple and com- 
mon—its characters make little, if any impression— 
it is too full of long and tiresome conversations be- 
tween uninteresting people, which do not advance the 
action; and it wants a natural and easy connection of 
its several parts—the result, but not the evident re- 
sult, of care and labour. Still, however, it is calcu- 
lated to secure the attention from the first to the last 
of its pages, on account of the description of natural 
scenery, and striking, yet isolated, incidents which 
it contains. So far as the Heidenmauer is composed 
of those it is fully successful, and adds to Mr. Coop- 
er’s well earned reputation—but so far as it pretends 
to fulfil his own intentions, as above quoted, in writ- 
ing it, we think it a failure. In his tales of America 
and the ocean, Mr. Cooper has cepied nature; in 
the Heidenmaur, he has copied the worksof others.. 
He appears to us to have gone to the last too hur- 
riedly, without being imbued with the feeling, 
knowledge or spirit, which years of antiquarian 
study could alone give, and which are esseutially 
necessary to the fit execution of such a work as he 
has attempted.” 


An able pamphlet has lately made its appearance 
in Charleston, which is ascribed to the pen of the 
accomplished Langdon Cheves. The Charleston 
Courier says of it: 


The essay before us is devoted to an examination 
and refutation of what is termed Carolina Nullifica- 
tion. It subjects this monstrous abortion of a lofty 
but misguided intellect, to complete dissection, and 
exposes its weakness and deformity with all the vi- 
gour and success of surgical analysis. It first con- 
siders nullification under its constitutt aspect— 


| ten toa short description of the arrangements of that 


that to derive it from such a source, and yet connect 
it with State Sovereignty, is to give it an incongru- 
ous parentage. ‘* Sovereign powers—reserved s0- 
vereign powers—ull sovereign powers, for there 
neither is nor can be any difference in their origin 
or nature, are absolutely incompatible with a deriva- 
tive power under a compact with other sovereigns. 
Any constitutional power to nullify the laws of the 
compact called the Constitution, must be found, ex- 
pressed or implied, in that instrument, and the exe- 
eution of the power must be by a functionary of that | 
Coustitation, by whatever name, State or denomina- 

tion, that functionary may be called. Thus by the 
very arguments used in support of nullification as a 
constitutional remedy, is the structure demolished. 
Why then cououe this argument? Alas, it is not 
to remove any thing substantial, that is assigned us 
asa task. A very little labour, we have seen, has 
doue all the work of this nature, that stood in our 
way. It isa delusion, a baseless fabric that we have 
to dissipate, and itis only by repeated efforts, that 
the sanity of the public mind, which has become dis- 
eased under a long course of unwearied, unwonted, 
and dangerously exciting action upon it, is to be re- 
stored. We must call it again and again toa who!g- 
some exercise of its sound and sober faculties, until 
it shall, by habit, conquer the delusion of feeling 
and passion and party excitement, which now en- 
thrals it.” 


ARCHERY. 

The following description of a delightful and 
healthful amusement is from the new and excelleut 
Novel of ‘**Arlington,” lately republished by the 
Harpers, of New York: 


The day of the fete arrived; a lovely summer’s 
day it was: and Glentworth put forth all its beauty. 
W hoever has seen a well arranged archery fete, amid 
pretty scenery, and on a fine day, will allow that it 
is a very agreeable, animating, and beautiful sight; 
and those who have not, will perhaps vouchsafe to lis- 


which was given at Glentworth. 

On a large, smooth, velvety lawn, carpeted with 
turf, such as only our temperate English climate and 
assiduous care can produce, were placed six butts, or 
stands, composed of soil and turf, and fashioned like 
small portals, three on a side, at a distance of about 
30 yards from each other, and a little more than six- 
ty yards from the three butts that were similarly 
disposed immediately opposite. On these butts were 
fixed the targets, painted with their usual five circles, 
On the other two sides of this open square were tents 
for the accommodation of the visiters; and as these 
stood forth bright and gay, their brilliant whiteness 
heightened by the sunshine, and clusters of ever- 
greens, deep, rich, and glossy, appearing between, 
und the light, graceful foliage of the acacia waving 
above them, aud the soft green of the tulip tree, and 
the loftier waving beech, and the sweet scented lime, 
the ilex, and the chesnut—the combination of form 
aud colour was such, as none endowed with any taste, 
would hesitate to prouounce beautiful. 

But we have exhibited only the inanimate part of 
our picture: it must now be completed by the intro- 
duction of figures. Let these be of either sex, and let 
many of them be young, graceful, and handsome; and. 
let the majority of the ladies wear one costume, green, 
with white waving feathers; and the ** cavalieri” shall 
wear an ubiform of green also; and let them have 
bows in their hands, and sashes, and tassels and ar- 
rows in their belts—and let them wear distinctive 
colours in their breasts, and on their bows, and let 
them be divided into three parties, according to the 
colours on their breasts, to contend for victory at the 
three contiguous butts: and at a prudent distance, at 
the side of each opposite butt, at which the archers 


and archeresses are about to shoot, is stationed a lit- |, 


tle page, fancifully attired, with a’small coloured flag 
in his hand, which he waves in token of the various 
success of each arrow; and when all have shot their 
round (an end or hulf end is the scientific expression, ) 
the band plays, and they walk across to the opposite 
butts, to the sound of music: the whole scene is tull 
of motion—the white plumes dance lightly and 
sparklingly in the san—eye and ear are occupied at 
once—and the spectacle is replete with beauty, gaie- 
ty and animation. 

** What do you think of archeries, considered as 
society?” will ask some thorough-paced chaperon, 
who can never look upon any fete as independent of 
an object. 

“Oh, everything must be good,” says some one, 
‘that brings young people together.” 

‘* Exactly so; and it is very interesting to be en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, and to wear uniforms as 
bonds of union, and such becoming ones! and then 
archery has the advantage of furnishing such a pro- 
digious variety of small-talk to those who have no- 
thing else to say. ‘There is no part of the accoutre- 
ments that Won’t afford a subject for a little gentle 
question and answer. 

‘¢ Yours, I see, is a self-bow; what is the num- 
ber?” 

Twenty-eight.” 

‘* Ah! strong fora lady.” 

*¢ Yes, but I sometimes shout with a stronger.” 

“‘ Are your arrows 2-6?” - 

‘© No, 2-9; L always shoot with 2-9 at 60 yards.” 

‘*T prefer a strong bow, and rather heavy arrows 
—I do not like to elevate much—let me alter your 
arm guard—it has slipped, and the string will trurt 


** One of your dips is coming off, Do you shoot 
with two or three fingers?” 

** Two; the middle and third,” 

**[ shoot with two, but they are the first and mid- 
dle. How many double-ends have we shot?” 

*‘Seven and a half, and I have gota red, four inner 
whites, three blacks, and five outer whites. I have 
been very unlucky, so many of my arrows have been 
just cushioned. Ah! there is the bugle sounding 
for another go/d at the pink target. They get more 
than we do, Lam afraid. It is your turn to go in 
next.” 

Let it be requested that those who are initiated in 
the mysteries of archery will kindly condescend to 
explain the difficulties of the preceding dialogue to 
the uninitiated who do not comprehend them; and 
let those who are not so fortunate as to meet with 
an interpreter give it the advantage common to other 
mysteries, aud reverence it the more for its sublime 
abstruseness. 


FANATICISM—CREDULITY—PROFANITY. 
The following account of anew fanaticism, which 
has lately broken out in New York, is eopied from 
the Mercantile Advertiser of that city. The symp- 
toms are worse than those of Mormonism. 


Many of our readers have seen, or heard of a man 
who has been prowling about our streets for some 
months past, with a long black beard, a sanctimo- 
nious face, aud a stentorian voice. ‘This man, whose 
name is Robert Matthias, has been preaching a new 
doctrine, and making converts to his creed. 
said, he once was an industrious mechanic inthe wes- 
tern part of the State. He has a shrewd, .cunning 
look, and an intelligent face. Having lately, it is 
said, become too lazy to work, he determined to 
seek his fortune in a new calling, and for that pur- 
pose came to this city. Fora time he wandered 
through our streets, preaching Ais religion, and living 
in the best manner his wits would afford. He pro- 
claimed himself to be commissioned. from Heaven-— 
that he was the “‘trampet or instrument” through 
which God spoke to sinful man. As he gained dis- 
ciples, he assumed a bolder tone—he said he was 
sent from God Almighty—he was our Saviour—a 
prophet, and lastly God himself. After a time, he 
became acquainted with some of our merchants, and 
on two of them, he played too fatally for them. He 
turned their brains, made them believe all that he 
said—lived in the house of one, on the fat of the land 
—was well clothed; and we are informed, filled his 
purse from their bounty. 

We learn from the Post, that one of his followers, 
a person of wealth and respectability it is said, began 
to fancy himself to be Johnethe Baptist, the herald of 
this second coming, and accordingiy suffered his 
beard to grow, that he might more aptly represent 
his part. A kind of festival was instituted, called the 
Lord’s Supper, but administered in a different man- 
ner from that ceremony in any known church. At 
the head of a table loaded with good things for the 
sustenance of the body, sat the heresiarch among his 
disciples, with a gold watch in his pocket, and dress- 
ed in a frock coat embroidered with gold lace, fur- 
nished by the munificence of his new frieuds. Here 
with great dignity of manner he dispensed both ma- 
terial and spiritual food, conversing rather incohe- 
rently on religious topics, for the doctrines of this 
sect do not appear to have taken any very definite 
form. A religion of which one of the essential ce- 
remonies is a good supper, offered gratis to all who 
chose to partake, must of course find some adherents 
who would at least go the length of the supper, even 
if they did not assent to the rest of the doctrines.— 
Matthias therefore had generally, besides the few 
who generously patronized him, a little knot of guests 
and listeners at the inspired colloquies which he held 
during these repasts. 

These proceedings at last attaacted the notice of 
some of our sane aud intelligent citizens. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that Matthias and one of his disciples 
(a merchant) were taken up—as the warrant ran ‘by 
reason of lunacy or o:herwise, they were so far dis- 
ordered in their senses as to endanger their own per- 
sons or the persons and property of others, if per- 
mitted to go at large.”” On this warrant issued by 
his Honor the Recorder and Mr Justice Lownds, they 
were arrested on Thursday last. Matthias was sent 
to the Lunatic Hospital at Bellevue, and his disciple 
Snes name we forbear to mention) was sent to the 
loomingdale Asylum, quite out of his mind. 

The brother of Matthias, a respectable boot mak- 
er in the city, hearing of the arrest, brought the pri- 
soner by a writ of habeas Corpus, before the Recor- 
der, vesterday. D. W. Bucklin, Esq. appeared as 
| counsel for the prisuner, and Robert Sedgwick for 
his accusers, After the grounds on which the arrest 
took place were stated, and the law explained by both 
couasel, Mr. Bucklin called two witnessess to prove 
that Matthias was not insane, or if he was insane, he 
was not so in the meaning of the act. ‘The first wit- 
ness called was Walter Hunt. He testified that he 
had known the prisoner five or six weeks—had con- 
versed with him—-supposed at first that he was insane 
—and after hearing him speak, thought he was de- 
ranged—but when he explained his meaning, and ex- 
pounded his doctrines, he changed his mind—-is con- 
vinced that his first impressions arose from the pri- 
soner’s interpretations of the scriptures—is not a me- 
dical man—has seen nothing to convince him that 
Matthias is deranged—considered him perfectly 
harmless, conscientiously so—heard that he profes- 
sed to be the Holy Ghost—the trumpet or instrament 


as growing out of the compact of Union; and shews 


you. 


through which God spoke to man—believes him to 


It is 


be an enthusiast—had seen nothing in Matthias thas 
would lead him tothe opinion that he would harm 
any one. 

Col. Fellows, was the next witness called. He 
first saw Matthias about four weeks ago—dined with 
him at Mr. Mills’s house—has heard him lecture— 
one Sunday for three hours—he is very enthusiastic 
and sincere—has eonversed with him and believes 
him to be perfectly harmless—there is so much hy- 

crisy in the world it is difficult to tell who is real- 

y sincere. Knows nothing of Matthias’s origin or 
history. Heard him say that he was God in the Tote- 
ment seat, where he would remain till 1836, when 
the world would be destroyed—that one of his disci- 
ples was John the Baptist. The prisoner here ex- 
plained—This was merely a figure—am asa prophet 
—am as a trumpet merely, and the spirit makes 
use of my person to speak through; I say, 1am mere- 
ly an instrument Or a trumpet—tor it is necessary to 
speak against evil, as intemperance, &c.--not the 
opinion of men did he speak—but of God. 

Col. Fellows resumed, Matthias had not the ap- 
pearance of a maniac, but there was a deviation in 
him from a sound mind; thinks he is partially de- 
ranged; he said that all merchant tailors who made 
poor women work for them at 4s. per dozen, would 
be told on the judgment day, to depart, (A laugh, ) 
they are not of the holy.” 

The prisoner said, if he were known from * first 
to the end, they would not think me mad.” ‘* My 
words were used figuratively, am an instrument of 
the * see he made my tongue to speak, my hands 
and feetto move, asa boat in the water is guided by 
oars.” 

After having heard all the evidence, the Recorder 
discharged the prisoner. 

The very instant that Matthias was discharged, a 
police officer arrested him, and he was immediately 
carried before Mr. Justice Lownds, upon the follow- 
ing affidavit. A 

City and County of New York.—Thos. M. Hook- 
er, of the city of New York, merchant, and Alexis 
L. Dias, of the same place, merchant, being several- 
ly sworn, depose and say, that the said Robert Mat- 
thias, in their presence and hearing, on or about the 
20th Sept. inst. uttered the following blasphemous 
words, in substance, and as nearly as they can recol- 
lect, viz: that the said Robert Matthias, erdered Levi 
Andrews Mills to leave the house No. 55 ranklin-st. 
in the said city, in the name of God Almighty, and 
that he, the said Robert Matthias was God Almighty. 
And these deponents further say, that the language 
which the said Robert Matthias is in the habit of us- 
ing, under the presence of being a Messenger of God, 
is profane in the extreme. These deponents verily 
believe, and such is the opinion of many respectable 
persons, from the general course of conduct of the 
said Matthias, that he is an impostor and not a fana- 
tic, or in any wise mentally deranged. And these 
deponents verily believe that the said Matthias has 


assumed the character of a Messenger from God, and » 


for sometime past has practised a system of preten- 
sion and hypocrisy for the purpose of defrauding, 
and that the said Matthias has for several months 
procured his subsistence thereby. 
(Signed) THOS. M. HOOKER. 
A. L. DIAS, 


Sworn this 24th day of Sept. 1832, 
before me, O. M. LOWNDS. 


Mr. Bucklin, the counsel for the prisoner before 
the Recorder, also appeared on his behalf before the 
police. After heaving the charges preferred, Mr. 
Bucklin asked if the trial on the affidavit was to take 
place here. Justice Lownds answered in the nega- 
live; that there was sufficient evidence to commit 
him for trial, and such would be the course he would 
pursue. His cause would doubtless go before the 
nest Grand Jury, and he must answer in regular 
course of law to the charge of blasphemy—a system 
of hypocrisy, and living in that manner. Upon the 
application of Mr. Bucklin, the prisoner was admit- 
ted to bail, under the penalty of $300, Walter Hunt, 
Daniel Beemen and D. W. Bucklin, were his secu- 
rities. 

It is strange that in a christian and intelligent come 
munity, such people as Matthias can play upon the 
feelings of citizens—can induce them to share their 
houses and purses with him—and even turn the 
brains of men, who were sane and useful to their 
families. Many such people have appeared before 
now—in our day, Mrs. Buchan, Joanna Southcote, 
&e. have had their disciples—but they are past, and 
with them their adherents, ‘These things tend more 
to injure the holy religion of our fathers, than all the 
sophistry of sceptics. If Matthias be mad, ‘‘there 
is method in his madness,” as was exemplified in 
many of his answers to the Recorder after the evi- 
dence in the case was heard; these answers we have 
deemed it unnecessary to report. As we have no 
intention to prejudice the cause of Matthias, for he is 
in the hands of the law awaiting his trial, we shall 
abstain from further remarks at present. 


One hundred and eighty ceaths, fifty of them by 
Cholera, occurred in New York during the week 
ending on Saturday last. The total number of 
deaths by cholera in that city sinee the first of July 
is stated as 3,447, 


The Cholera is said to rage with great violence at 
Fredericktown, Md. 
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SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 


The Pitti Palacee—Titian’s Bella—An_ Improvisa- 
trice—View from a window—Annual expense of 
residence at Florence. 


Ihave gotinto the ‘‘back-stairs interest,” as the 
yoliticians say, and to-day | wound up the stairease 
of the itt Palace, and spent an hour or two in its 
glorious halls with the younger Greenough, without 
the insufferable and usually inevitable annoyance of a 
cicerone. You will not, of course, expect a regular 
description of such a vast labyrinth of splendour. I 
could not give it to you even if I had been there the 
hundred times that intend to go, if [ live long enough 
in Florence. In other galleries you see merely the 

arts, here you are dazzled with the remewed and cost- 
ly magnificence of a royal palace. The floors and 
ceilings and furniture, each particular part of which 
it must have cost the education of a life to accomplish, 
bewilder you out of yourself quite; and, ull you can 
tread on a matchless pavement of imitated mosaic, 
and lay your hat on a table of inlaid gems, and sit on 
a sofa wrought with you know not what delicate and 
curious workmanship, without nervousness or com- 
punction, you are not in a state to appreciate the pic- 
tures upon the walls with judgment or cos. 

{ saw but one thing well—Titian’s Bella, as the 
Florentines call it. There are two famous Venuses 
by the same master, as you know, in the other galle- 
ry, hanging over the Venusde Medicis—full-length 
figures reclining upon couches, one of them usually 
called Titian’s mistress. ‘lhe Bella in the Pitti gal- 
lery isa half-length portrait, dressed to the shoulders, 
and a different kind of picture altogether. The 
others are voluptuous, full grown women. ‘This re- 
presents a young girl of perhaps seventeen; and if 
the frame in which it hangs were a window, and the 
loveliest creature that ever trod the floors of a palace 
stood looking out upon you, in the open air, she 
could not seem more real, or give you a stronger 
feeling of the presence of exquisite, breathing, hu- 
man beauty. ‘The face has no particular character. 
itis the look with which a girl would walk to the 
casement in a mood of listless happiness, and gaze 
out, she scarce knew why. You feel that it is the 
habitual expression. Yet, with all its subdued quiet 
and sweetness, it is acountenance beneath which evi- 
dently sleeps warm and measureless passion, capaci- 
ties for Joving and enduring and resenting every thing 
that makes up a character to revere and adore. I do 
not know how a picture can express so much—but it 
does express all this, and eloquently too. 

In a fresco on the ceiling of one of the private 
chambers, is a porteait of the late lamented grand 
duchess. On the mantel-piece in the duke’s cabinet 
also isa beautiful marble bust of her. It is a face 
and head corresponding perfectly to the character 
given her by common report, full of nobleness and 
kindness. The duke, who loved her witha devotion 
rarely found in such exalted rank, is inconsolable 
since her death, and has shut himself from all socie- 
ty. He hardly slept during her illness, watching by 
her bedside constantly. She was a religious enthu- 
siast, and her health is said to have been first impair- 
ed by too rigid an adherence to the fasts of the church 
and self-inflicted penance. The Florentines talk of 
her still, and she appears to have been unusually lov- 
ed and honoured. 

[have just returned from hearing an improvisatrice. 
At a party last night I met an Italian gentleman, who 
talked very enthusiastically of a lady of Florence, 
celebrated for her talent of improvisation. She was 
to give a private exhibition to her friends the next 
day at twelve, and he offered politely to introduce 
me. He called this morning, and we went together. 

Some thirty or forty people were assembled in a 
handsome drawing-room, darkened tastefully by heavy 
curtains. ‘hey were sitting in perfect silence when 
we entered, all gazing intently on the improvisatrice, 
a lady of some torty or fifty years, of a fine counte- 
nance, and dressed in deep mourning. She rose to 
receive us; and my friend introducing me, to my in- 
finite dismay, as an improvisatore Americano, she 
gave mea seat on the sofa at her right hand, an ho- 
nour I had not Italian enough to decline. I regrett- 
ed it the less that it gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving the effeets of the ‘fine frenzy,” a pleasure 1 
should otherwise certainly have lost through the 
darkness of the room. 

We were sitting in profound silence, the head of 
the improvisatrice bent down upon her breast, and 
her hands clasped over her lap, when she suddenly 
raised herself, and with both hands extended, com- 
menced in a thrilling voice, ‘‘Patria!” Some par- 
ticular passage of Florentine history had been given 
her by one of the company, and we had interrupted 
her in the midst of her conception. She went on 
with astonishing fluency, in smooth harmonious 
rhyme, without the hesitation of a breath, for half an 
hour. My knowledge of the language was too im- 
wee to judge of the finish of the style, but the Ita- 

ians present were quite carried away with their en- 
thusiasm. ‘There was an improvisatorein company, 
said to be the second in Italy; a young man, of per- 
haps twenty five, with a face that strack me as the 
very bean ideal of genius. His large expressive eyes 
kindled asthe poetess went on, and the changes of 
his countenance soon attracted the attention of the 
company. She closed and sank back upon her seat, 
quite exhausted; and the poet, looking round for 
sympathy, loaded her with praises in the peculiarly 
beautiful epithets of the Italian language. I regarded 


her more closely as she sat by me. Her profile was 
beautiful; and her mouth, which at the first glance 
had exhibited marks of age, was curled by her ex- 
citement into a firm animated curve, which restored 


| twenty years at least by its expression. 


Alter a few minutes one of the company went out 
of the room, and wrote upon a sheet of paper the last 
words of every line for a sonnet; and a gentleman, 
who had remained within, gave a subject to fill it up. 
She took the paper, and looking ai it a moment or 
two, repeated the sonnet as fluently as if it had Leen 
written out before her. Several other subjects were 
then given her, and she filled the same sonnet with 
the same terminations, It was wonderful. I could 
not conceive of such facility. After she had satisfied 
them with this, she turned to me and said, that in 
to the American improvisatore, she 
would give an ode upon America. To disclaim the 
character and the honour would have been both difli- 
cult and embarrassing even for one who knew the 
language better than I, so 1 bowed and submiited.— 
She began with the discovery by Columbus, claimed 
him as her countryman; and, with some poetical fau- 
cies about the wild woods and the Indians, mingled 
up Montezuma and Washington rather promiscuous- 
ly, and closed with a really beautiful apostrophe to 
liberty. My acknowledgments were fortunately lost 
in the general murmur. 

A tragedy succeeded, in which she sustained four 
characters. This, by the working of her forehead 
and the agitation of her oreast, gave her more trou- 
ble, but her fluency was unimpeded; and when she 
closed, the company were in raptures. Her gestures 
were more passionate in this performance, but, even 
with my imperfect knowledge of the language, they 
always seemed called for and in taste. He friends 
rose as she sunk back on the sofa, gathered round 
her, and took her hands, overwhelming her with 
praises. It was a very exciting scene altogether, and 
I went away with new ideas of poetical power and 
enthusiasm. 

One lodges like a prince in Florence, and pays 
like a beggar. For the information of artists and 
scholars desirous to comme abroad, to whom exact 
knowledge on the subject is important, | will give 
you the inventory and cost of my whereabout. 

I sit at this moment in a window of what was for- 
merly the archbishop’s palace—a noble old edifice, 
with vast staircases and resounding arches, and a hall 
in which you might put a dozen of the modern brick 
houses of our country. My chamber is as large asa 
ball-room, on the second story, looking out upon 
the garden belonging to the house, which extends to 
the eastern wall of the city. Beyond this lies one of 
the sweetest views in the world—the ascending am- 
phitheatre of hills, in whose lap lies Florence, with 
the tall eminence of Fiesoli in the centre, crowned 
with the monastery in which Milton passed six weeks, 
while gathering scevery for his Paradise. I can al- 
most count the panes of glass in the windows of the 
bard’s room; and, between the fine oll building and 
my eye, on the-slope of the hill, lie thirty or forty 
splendid villas, half buried in trees, (Madame Catae 
lani’s among them,) piled one above another on the 
steep ascent, with their columns and porticoes, as if 
they were mock temples in a vast terraced garden. 
I do not think there is a window in Lialy that com- 
mahds more points of beauty. Cole, the American 
landseade painter, who occupied the room before me, 
took a sketch from it. For weighbours, the Neapo- 
litan ambassador lives on the same floor, the two 
Greenoughs in the ground rooms below, and the pa- 
lace of one of the wealthiest nobles of Florence over- 
looks the garden, with a‘front of eighty-five win- 
dows, from which you are at liberty to select any two 
or three, and imagine the most celebrated beauty of 
‘Tuscany behind the crimson curtains—the daughter 
of this same noble bearing that reputation. She was 


pointed out to me at the opera a night or two since, 


and I have seen as famous women with less preten- 
sions, 

For the interior, my furniture is not quite upon 
the same scale, but I have a clean snow-white bed, a 
ealico-covered sofa, chairs and tables enough, and 
pictures three deep from the wall to the floor. 

For all this, and the liberty of the episcopal garden, 
I pay three dollars a month! A dollar more is charg- 
ed tor lamps, boots, and service, and a dark-eyed 
Jandlady of thirty-five, mends iy gloves, and pays 
me two visits a day—items not mentioned in the bill. 
Then for the feeding, an excellent breakfast of cot- 
fee and toast is brought me for six cents; and, with- 
out wine, one may dine heartily at a fashionable re- 
staurant for twelve ceuts, and with wine, quite mag- 
nificently for twenty-five. Exclusive of postage and 
pleasures, this is all one is called upon to spend in 
Florence. Three hundred dollars a year would fairly 
and largely cover the expenses of a man living at this 
rate; and a man who would not be willing to live half 
as well for the sake of his art, does not deserve to see 
Italy. 1 have stated these unsentimental particulars, 
because it is a kind of information I believe much 
wanted. I should have come to Italy years ago it | 
haé known as much, and I am sure there are young 
men in our country dreaming of this paradise of art 
in half despair, who will thank me for it, and take 
up at once ‘‘ the pilgrim’s sandal-shoon and scollop- 
shell.”"— JV. ¥. Mirror. 


{From Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man.} 
A TRAGICAL STORY. 


Charles had been absent two days. Poor Julia had 
been wishing and wishing for him. His well known 
step sounded in the entry; the door opened, and she 


met him with a heightened colour in her cheek, and 
her blue eyes flashing from beneath their long lashes 
with sparkles of unwonted pleasure. Shall I men- 
tion particulars? It is scarcely necessary. He who 
cannot imagine how a warm-hearted young wife, in 
the honey moon, would meet her idol after an ab- 
sence of two whole duys, is no reader for me. 

** Oh!” she exclaimed, after the first transport had 
a little subsided, ‘1 am glad you have returned, dear, 
dear Charles! I was afraid you might not come—that 

ou were sick, or some accident had occurred. But 

ere you are. And now, have you had a pleasant 
time? and how do they all do? and whom did you 
see? and——” 

Charles stopped her mouth. 

“ Yes, here I am, safe and sound, and full of news; 
but you haddle question upon question with such 
volubility that [ shall never get a chance to answer 
them, and your mouth here wide open to ask [don’t 
know how many more.” 

** Well, then,” answered she, flinging herself into 
an attitude of attention, and folding i. arms like a 
judge upon a bench,—* there I am dumb, and ready 
to listen to the news—I won’t speak another word till 
you have done.” 

And with considerable apparent difficulty she 
closed her lips. 

‘** Now then,” said Charles, ** mark me.” 

**1 will,” said Julia. 

** Well, then,”’ continued her husband, laughing, 
‘*in the first place, they are all well; in the next, | 
have had a very pleasant time; and, lastly, I have 
seen old Mr. Adetenas, and aunt Sarah, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanderdyke, and little Bob, Henry, and 
Maria.” 

“ And this,” inquired Julia, ‘is the news that you 
are to tell? and these are all you saw?” 

no!” replied Charles, mysteriously; far 
from it, Julia. | have met one more—one most beau- 
tiful, bewitching being more—the very counterpart 
of Venus. Such complexion—such ringlets, long 
and glossy—and cheeks—roses and lilies are nothing 
to them! There is nothing in all nature sweeter than 
her lips—and her eyes are bright daggers that no 
man should rashly encounter. ‘They were soft, melt- 
ing, liquid, heavenly blue—full of the light of intel- 
leet, and tremulous every beam of them with a ten- 
derness that makes the heart ache.” 

** You are only jesting with me,” said Julia, en- 
deavouring, but in vain, to check the change that 
came over her face, as the shadow of the cloud fits 
across a stream. ‘* This is some stupid Dutch beau- 
ty, and you can scarcely deseribe her without laugh- 
ing. Come now, tell the truth.” 

** You may believe it or not, just as you please,” 
said Charles, ** but [ assure you the whole account is 
as true as the enjoyment of it was enrapturing, and 
the memory is delicious,” 

Julia was sensitive and artless. She loved her 
husband with that deep tenderness which knew all 
the thrills of love’s hopes and fears, Her heart was 
like a goblet filled to the brim, whose contents trem- 
ble and overflow when shaken ever so lightly.— 
There was, therefore, in these enthusiastic praises of 
another, something strange, and even cruel. Still 
she could not believe that he was serious; and forcing 
a smile, and struggling to keep down heer rising 
emotion, she listened to him in silence as he rattled 
on. 

‘* Qur meeting was marked with uncommon inte- 
rest. Old Mr. Peterson introduced me to her, after 
having previously hinted that, before 1 was married, 
she had regarded me with more than common com- 
placency.” 

Charles!——” 

‘Well, we met. I addressed her by name; she 
said nothing—but, oh! those eyes of hers were fixed 
on me with a gaze that reached into the innermost 
recesses of my heart, and seemed to touch all those 
chords of feeling which nature had strung for joy. 
Wherever I went, I found her eyes still arebd to- 
wards me, and an arch sthile just played around her 
saucy lips, and spoke all the fine fancies and halt 
hidden meanings that women will often look, but 
not always trust to the clumsy vehicle of words. I 
could restrain myself no longer,—but forgetting all 
but those heavenly lips, I approached and -—— 

Poor Julia—she thought she heard the knell of her 
young dreams. The hue of her cheek, and the 
sparkle of her azure eye, were gone long before, and 
as he painted in such glowing colours the picture of 
his feelings, her lip quivered, and tears swelled up 
and dimmed the blue light of her eyes beautiful as 
day. 

af I will never speak to you again, Chartes,” sob- 
bed she, ‘* if this be true.” 

** It istrue,” he exclaimed, ‘only not half like 
the reality. It was your own picture, my sweet girl, 
that I kissed again and again.” 

She looked at him a moment, and buried her wet 
eyes in his bosom. As she lifted her head, and 
shaking back the clustering ringlets that fell around 
her brow, ew her face smiling through tears, 
his arm softly found its way around her waist, and— 
but I am at the end of my sheet, 


SINGULAR CASE. 
Charge of Abduction against-a Schoolmaster. 
From a late London Paper. 


William Visick, a respectable man in appearance, 
about 45 years of age, described as late of Plymouth, 
schoolmaster, was indicted, for that he, on the 9th 
November, with force and arms, upon one Elizabeth 
Ann Webber, then and there being an unmarried 


. 


girl, under the age of 16 years, and being the daugh- 
ter of Wm. Webber, did make an assault on her the 
said Elizabeth Ann Webber, with force and arms, 
and against the will of the said William Webber, 
did take, force, and carry away, out of the possession 
of one Robert Wills, and against his will. 

_ Mr. Butt having stated the case, called the follow- 
ing witnesses: 

Villiam Webber: Is an innkeeper, living in Ply- 
mouth; his daughter was born the 27th August, 1816; 
witness’ first wife died in 1830; his daughter was then 
living with him; he had four children; afterwards 
married again; sent his daughter to Visick’s school 
in 1830; she was a first day scholar, and then she be- 
came boarder; witness applied to Mr. Jones, a dra- 
per, to take her, and directed him to Visick’s to see 
his daughter: on the ‘Tuesday previous to the 27th 
August, she came home for hall a day, and returned 
to school; in consequence of a letter he received from 
Jones, witness called on Visick on 26th August; had 
a communication with his daughter, and told Visick 
that he understood he should have a letter from him 
( Visick) at seven o’clock that evening; called at seven 
in the evening, and received from his daughter a let- 
ter, which was in Visick’s hand writing, dated 26th 
August, 1831; in this letter the defendant said— 
‘Your dear daughter Ann has always been a great 
favourite of mine ever since she has been with us, and 
she called forth my attentivn in this way--first, on 
being, in my opinion, a most beautiful girl, but des- 
titute of that parental care and advice which others 
have who are blessed with both their parents. Here 
I was led to endeavour to become the assistant par- 
ent, and I trust [ have been so in every respect, giv- 
ing her atall times such advice as may be likely to 
do her good in after life. In the next place, hearing 
from her own mouth many of her little stories that 
have caused me many times, | can assure you, to weep 
over her, wondering within myself how it was possi- 
ble she could have been preserved from immediate 
ruin; seeing her possessed of good natural abilities, 
and being at all times particularly fond of her little 
conversation and society, L really of late, have made 
her my companion generally; and have at all times, 
in our walks, &c., allowed her to take my arm in 
conjunction with my eldest daughter; so that by this 
time, I must really tell you, she seems as dear to me 
as either of my own tamily, and, therefore, what I 
should do, or how | should teel to part with her, I 
know not. Therefore, after having had various con- 
sultations and conversations with Ann on the subject, 
and she being perfectly of my opinion as to the prac- 
ticability of the plan I have to propose, I submit it to 
your consideration, with a firm reliance on your wis- 
dom for a decision which may tend to my future com- 
fort and your own daughter’s advantage. 


In the first place I propose to you to take her en- 
tirely under my care and support alter Christmas 
next, free of any expense to you, either as it respects 
board, clothing, &c. Secondly, 1 will educate her 
in French and English, &e. soas she may, at the age 
of 21 years, be enabled, if she so feel disposed, to 
take upon herseif the situation of a governess,— 
Thirdly, he would enter into a bond for her perfect 
safety. Fourthly, she should share his effects with 
his own children. And lastly, though not least, 
should any alteration take place in my life, at any 
future period, se as to allow me to take her to wife, 
will most honorably do so, and use every effort in 
my power to make her one of the most happy and 
comfortable of women. 1 trust you will be so led by 
that Power to whom all hearts are open, as to act 
with that generosity of feeling towards us both as 
may ever cause Ann to look to you as an indulgent 
father, and J a sincere friend.”? Witness saw de- 
fendant, and told him he had ruined his daughter, 
which he denied, and said, it was no use for him to 
make any fuss about it, for have her he would; wit- 
ness said ** you will?” defendant said ‘* yes;” then 
witness said he would have her out of the house that 
very night; witness did not get her away till next 
evening: the next day (Sunday) defendant sent a silk 
frock to his daughter, in which was a letter, dated 
28th August, and addressed to Miss Webber; in this 
letter defendant prays her to put her trust in the 
Lord; that if they did so they should suceed: but if 
not they must fail. ‘In the Lord alone will I put 
my trust; Joseph did so, and sueceeded; Noah did so; 
Daniel did so; Shadrach, &e. did so; Jacob did so; 
Jonah did so, and many others, and all succeeded. ” 
On the 29th August, witness took his daughter to 
Moreton Hamstead, twenty-nine miles from Ply- 
mouth, where he left her in charge of his wife’s 
brother, Richard Cowling; she remained there three 
months; witness finding that defendant had discover- 
ed her place of residence, directed she should be 
sent home by the carrier, Wills, but she had not 
come home as he expected. 


Cross examined—Has heard that his daughter has 
been living at Devenport; she never complained of 
his wife’s indecent conduct to her. 

Robert Wills, the Moreton carrier, deposed to the 
defendant meeting his cart with a gig, and to Miss 
Webber leaving the cart to accompany defendant; 
} this was quite voluntary; witness had received diree- 
—_ from Webber to bring Miss Webber to his 

ouse, 


Mr. Serjeant Coleridge submitted there was no 
proof of the girl having been in the legal custody of 
the carrier. 

Mr. Justic Pattison said, he did not see that there 
was any case; for there certainly was no proof of the 
girl having been in the legal custody of the carrier, 


The defendant had been guilty of most ey a 
conduet in writing those letters, in the first he had 
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contemplated the death of his wife, when he said he 
would marry this girl, He would suggest that the 
defendant should enter into his own recognizances 
in £500, not in any way, directly or indirectly, to in- 
terfere with the girl during her minority, and that 
there then should be an acquital. ‘This was instant- 
ly agreed to, The defendant has a wife and seven 
children. 


AN OCCURRENCE AT SEA. 


In June, 1824, 1 embarked at Liverpool on board 
the Vibelia transport with the head quarters of my 
regiment, which was proceeding to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Our passage across the Atlantic was smooth, 
though long and tedious. After passing over the 
great bank of Newfoundland, catching large quanti- 
ties of codfish and halibut, and encountering the usual 
fogs, we were One morning about the end of July, 
completely becalmed. Al! who have performed a 
voyage know the feeling of listlessness to which a 
landsman abandons himself during a calm. The 
morning was slowly passed in looking around for ap- 
pearances of a breeze—whistling for a wind, and the 
other idle pursuits usual on such occasions. ‘Towards 
noon, a sailor trom aloft pointed out to our obverva- 
tion a vessel at a distance, also of course becalmed. 
All eyes and glasses were immediately directed to- 
wards her, but she was too far off for the most expe- 
rienced to determine whether she was Englishman or 
foreign, man-of-war or merchantman. After a time, 
it occurred to me that it was a favourable opportuni- 
ty for breaking in upon the monotony of the day. My 
influence with our captain obtained permission for 
the small cutter to be lowered, but he would not al- 
low a single seaman to leave the ship. I therefore 
became coxswain of the boat, and, accompanied by 
four of my brother officers as rowers, we pushed off, 
determined to pay a visit to the strange sail. To our 
landsmen’s eyes and judgment, she appeared to be 
about four miles from us; but we found ourselves very 
much out in our calculation—it was more than dou- 
ble that distance. The rowers however, pulled on 
bravely—we neared the stranger, making her out to 
be a large American merchantman, and as we ap- 
proached, we observed a number of persons on deck 
reconnoitring us through glasses. At length we were 
alongside, and I passed on board, followed by three 
of my companions, one remaining in charge of the 
boat. On reaching the deck we found it crowded 
with men, who seemed to regard us with wondering 
looks. I stepped forward and was received by the 
captain, who acquainted me that his vessel was the 
American ship Cadmus, on her passage from Havre- 
de-grace to New York, with General the Marquis de 
Lafayette and suite as passengers. A noble, venera- 
ble looking veteran advanced from the poop towards 
us, and offered his greetings with the courtesy of 
the old French school. He was Lafayette. My ex- 
planation of who we were, and of the motive of our 
visit, appeared to excite hissurprise. That five offi- 
cers of the land service, unaccompanied by a single 
sailor, should leave their vessel on the open ocean, 
and from mere curiosity, visit a strange sail at such 
a distance, was, he declared, extraordinary. He said 
they had observed our ship early in the morning— 
had been occupied (like ourselves) in vain endea- 
vours to make us out—had remarked an object,a mere 
speck upon the sea, leave the vessel and move to- 
wards them, and when at length it was made out to 
be a boat, the probable cause of such a circumstance 
had given rise to many surmises. 1 told him in miti- 
gation of what he deemed our rashness, that we were 
as a nation so essentially maritime, that every man 
in England was more or less asailor. At all events, 
I ventured to add that if we had encountered some 
liule risk, we had been amply repaid in seeing a man 
so celebrated, and of whom we had all heard and 
read. Our comrade being relieved by an American 
sailor in the care of the boat, we accepted the Gen- 
eral’s offer of refreshment, proceeded to the cabin, 
and passed a most agreeable hour. ‘The fast ap- 
proach of evening and appearances of a breeze 
springing up, induced us to take leave. We separa- 
ted trom the old chier, not as the acquaintance of an 

hour, but with all the warmth—the grasp and pres- 
sure of hands—of old friends, AsI parted from him 
at the gang, he mentioned having caused a case of 
claret to be lowered into.our boat, which he begged 
us to present to our colonel and the other officers of 
our mess. We pulled cheerily back, but it was not 
till long after dark that we reached the ‘*Vibelia,” 
and which we probably could not have accomplished, 
but for their having exhibited blue lights every five 
minutes to point out her position. We found our 
comrades in great alarm for our safety. Various 
had been the surmises. That we had boarded a pi- 
rate, and been sacrificed, or made prisoners, was 
most prevalent, and a breeze was anxiously prayed 
for that they might bear down, and release or revenge 

us. Half an hour after we returned to our ship, a 

light wind sprang up, Which very shortly freshened 

into a gale, so that in the morning we had complete- 
ly lost sight of the ‘*Cadmus.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL DESCENTS IN 
A DIVING BELL. 


BX THE REY, TIMOTHY ALDEN, 


Communicated by Dr. Mease. 

The curiosity and anxiety of people of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, were considerably excited during 
the autumn of 1805, by an adventure many times re- 


About two years previously, a gondola, containing 
nearly twenty tons of bar iron, was accidentally sunk 
in the Piscataqua river, at the distance of thirty yards 
from Simes’s wharf, where, at low water, there is a 
depth of sixty-two feet. 

Ebenezer Clifford, Esq. of Exeter, and Capt. Ri- 
chard ‘T'ripe of Dover, formed a determination to at- 
tempt its recovery, and accordingly prepared a div- 
ing bell, five feet nine inches high, whose diameter 
at the bottom was five feet, and, at the top, three in 
the clear. With the aid of this, it was their inten- 
tion to get such hold of the gondola as to suspend and 
bring it ashore. Seats were fixed for the accommo- 
dation of two men, and the shank of an old anchor 
across the base of the diving bell, served as a resting 
place to their feet. A competent number of iron 
weights, each 56 Ibs., being properly secured on the 
rim of the base, so as to make the whole apparatus 
amount to nearly two tons, Clifford and Tripe de- 
scended to the bottom of the Piscataqua, the tormer 
six, and the latter ten or twelve times. Several others 
occasionally followed their example, and the confi- 
dence of safety was, at length, so great, that some of 
the men, who assisted the, adventurers, preferred 
going down in the diving bell to working at the wind- 
lass, by which it was lowered and hoisted. ‘Two 
persons usually went together, and they were from 
sixty to seventy minutes under water, twenty of 
which, at least, were taken up in the act of descend- 
ing and returning. ; 

The adventurers several times brought up a single 
bar of iron. In sweeping the bottom of the river 
they also found a small anchor, of which they availed 
themselves, 

Twice, with much difficulty after a number of 
unsuccessful attempts, they made fast to the stem and 
stern of the gondola, and were on the point, as they 
had reason to suppose, of accomplishing the object 
of their submersion; but twice were they frustrated 
by an unforeseen accident. 
prize, it was, each time, expedient to defer weigh- 
ing it till the succeeding day. Some kind of craft 
passing the place by night, unfortunately ran against 
the float, upon which was fixed their apparatus for ma- 
naging the diving bell, and with which the hawsers, 
made fast to the sunken gondola, were connected, and 
thus blasted their hopes. By these disasters, the 
gondola was so shattered, as to render it extremely 
difficult to get sufficient hold, a third time, to raise 
a avast weight, and the enterprize was abandon- 
e 

In descending a painful aensation was induced on 
the tympanum, attended with a noise, as Mr. Clifford 
informed me, not unlike that ofa fly entangled in a 
spider’s web, till the adventurers were at the depth 
ot about 12 feet, when experiencing a sudden shock 
they were completely relieved. This painful sensa- 
tion, the shock and subsequent relief, were regular- 
ly repeated, as nearly as they could judge, every 12 
feet. Aftera few descents it was perceived that, by 
being raised a foot or two, every eight or ten feet, 
the shock was avoided and the men relieved from 
that painful sensation, which had resulted from the 
uniformly increasing density of their atmosphere. 
The adventurers once made their submarine de- 
scent at the time of high water, when they were se- 
venty-two feet below the surface. Two-thirds of the 
cavity of their vessel, as was imagined, without 
making any admeasurement, was then filled with 
walter. 

Ina clear day and with an unruffled sea, they had 
light sufficient for reading a coarse print at the great- 
est depth. As they moved the pebbles with their 
gaff, at the bottom of the river, fish in abundance 
came to the place, like a flock of chickens, and as 
devoid of fear, as if it was aregion where they had 
never been molested by beings from the extra aquatic 
world. From the description of the adventurers, no 
scenery in nature can be more beautiful than that 
exhibited to them on a sunshiny day, at the bottom 
of the deep Piscataqua. 

It does not appear that the health of either of the 
men was in the least impaired, by their sabmarine 
excursions. ‘Their pulsations were quick, and their 
perspiration was very profuse, while under water; 
and upon coming out of it, they felt themselves in 
a fit condition for a comfortable sleep. 


From the Boston Atlas. 


THE MURDER OF MR. RICH. 

Some circumstances were developed yesterday 
which throw light upon the bloody transection in Ann 
street on Monday evening. In the course of the 
morning, Mr. Pollard, the City Marshal, received 
information that a young man by the name of Ulmar 
had been wounded in the hand cn that night, and 
tracing it to its source he made such further disco- 
veries that he proceeded to the Police Court and 
preferred a complaint against three young men for 
the homicide, viz: William Ulmar, Samuel Camp- 
bell and James Freeland. They were arrested im- 
mediately, and in the afternoon an examination was 
held before Mr. Justice Simmons to ascertain whe- 
ther there was such a legal presumption of their guilt 
as to authorize him to bind them over for trial. 

It appeared from the testimony given by a young 
man named Edward Spurr, that about twenty mi- 
nutes past 8 o’clock on Monday evening, be saw Ul- 
mar and the deceased meet upon the side-walk in 
Ann street. To use the language of the witness, 
they went against one another, and the deceased ask- 
ed Ulmar what he meant. Ulmar answered ‘*! 
dont know as I mean any thing.”” Deceased there- 


peated, which, in that part of the United States, was 
the first of the kind ever attempted. 


upon said **how would you like to fall like a load 
of bricks??? Ulmar replied ‘*I dont know as you 


Having made fast to the | 


can do it.” Deceased then squared off and began 

tohithim. A little boy at once cried out ‘*a fight” 

—‘*a fight;” and some young men joined Ulmar.— 

They all commenced beating him, and then left him. 

— went towards the corner and fell flat on bis 
ck. 

It appeared from the testimony of Mr. Constable 
Pierce, that Ulmar had, at the time of his arrest, 
told him that after the jostling on the sidewalk, 
Campbell stepped up and struck deceased Ulmar 
said that he tried to get at deceased but could not 
tell whether he struck him. After the cry was given 
that deceused had a knife, he felt a pain in the pit of 
the stomach, and going to the lamp, found he had 
been wounded in the hand. 

Mr. Pollard stated a few circumstances corrobora- 
tive of the other testimony. 

Mr. Parker, the counsel for the Government, re- 
marked tothe Court that he was not prepared to go 
into a full and final examination of all the evidence 
at present. His object was merely to make out a pri- 
~ facia case until other testimony could be collect- 
ed. 

Mr. T. Fuller, counsel for Ulmar, was of opinion 
that it would be advisable to postpone the further 
~~ wore until all the evidence could be present- 
ed. 

No counsel appeared for Campbell and Freeland. 

They both declared they were not present at the 
affray. 

The parties were ordered by Judge Simmons to 
be held in custody for another examination, ‘They 
are all young men, apparently not over 20 years of 
age. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


BOOK FARMERS. 

A modern writer, in giving a description of 
the farmers of Wales, divides them iato two 
classes, farmers of the old school, (or practical 
men) and book farmers. In speaking of the 
latter, he says, they are ** the aerialists of Mar- 
shall,” and ‘* are those who know agriculture 
only by reading about it. Theory is their ne 
plus ultra; as they generally grow tired before 
they are much acquginted with practice. The 
practice of the country they come to reside in, 
is all wrong, and the inhabitants all savages. 
They bring ploughs and ploughmen generally 
from a distance; and when the masters retire, 
the ploughmen return and the ploughs are laid 
aside. They hold farmers of the old school (as 
they call them) in sovereign contempt, who, in 
return, deride all their puerillites, and, in their 
own quaint phrase, style their ineffectual at- 
tempts to establish an improved system of Ag- 
riculture, ‘*a@ flash in the pan.” Their 
opinions of manure depends on the book they 
Have read last. If Jethro Tull is their favourite 
author, soil requires nothing but ploughing and 
stirring. With A, dime is every thing; with his 
brother B, only a few miles distant, and on the 
same kind of soil, dime is nothing.” How often 
do we see specimens of this same class of peo- 
ple in our own country? men who wotld pass 
themselves off for scientific farmers, before they 
have even learned to be familiar with the most 
common terms made use of by practical men. 
They talk of the difference of soils before they 
have learned to distinguish one from the other, 
and of the vast improvements which they are 
ubout to introduce into the agricultural world, 
as soon as time will permit. Many of these 
aerialists are so fortunate as to come into the 
possession of farms, but are prevented from in- 
troducing their talked of improvements by un- 
grateful creditors, who, either by the collection 
of judgments or foreclosure of mortgages, put 
an end to the agricultural career of these castle 
builders, who leave their farms, declaring it im- 
possible to do any thing in the business so long 
as they are surrounded by a set of men who care 
nothing for improvements; who go dressed in 
home-spun; make every member of their fami- 
lies work six days in the week; eat or drink 
nothing but what is produced from their own 
farms; in short, who are mere savages; who 
never allow their daughters to be instructed in 
music or painting, nor their sons in dancing, 
both of which, from their constant application 
to business, have constitutions too gross and 
healthy to ever experience the delights of the 
dispepsia, or the exquisite sensations of the gout, 
which are often enjoyed extensively by our 
would be farmers. 

Because the term of Book Farmers has been 
applied to aclass of people of the above descrip- 
tion, let not our young practical farmers ever 
for a moment think, that a man can know too 
much about his own business, nor that constant 
reading unfits a man for handling the plough, 
the cradle, or the scythe; nor that his acquaint- 
ance with vegetable physiology will render him 


less capable of ,raising them in perfection. A 


farmer should consider that his mind is like his 


granary, most valuable when filled; and like it, 
also, great care is necessary when filling, to see 
that no foul or invaluable matter enters to de- 
crease its worth. 

There is no class of people that are so favoura- 
bly situated for reading as farmers, and no loca- 
tion or occupation, so well calculated for con- 
templation, as that of the agriculturalist. Some 
of our highest branches of science, may be said 
to. have originated, or been greatly advanced, 
in early ages, by this class of people. The 
shepherds were the earliest astronomers; and 
some of the most prominent characters in bota- 
ny and medicine, have been men that in early 
life were practically and familiarly acquainted 
with agriculture. Unless we are very much 
mistaken, there isa great change taking place 
in public opinion, in favour of the character of 
agriculturalists, as & part of the body politic; 
and we should not be surprised, if within a few 


years, there should be a prejudice in favour of 


our well informed farmers, as suitable charac- 
ters to represent their own interest in our na- 
tional councils. Let our young farmers deter- 
mine to qualify themselves for any station in 
community, not by putting on a show of empty 
trappings, but by adding to a stock of plain 
common sense, a knowledge of common things; 
let them examine matter, and the laws which 
govern it, and draw their conclusions from facts, 
Let them respect themselves, and claim respect 
from others. —Genessee Farmer. 


To Dairy Women.—To prevent that rancid 
nauseous flavour which is too often prevalent in 
cheeses, even when made’ of the richest milk, 
and which otherwise would be delicious, salt 
the milk as soon as it is taken from the cows: 


1 mean the evening’s milk, which is kept in pans | 


during the night, in order to be mixed with the 
new morning’s milk. The quantity of salt .to 
be used on the occasion, is about a table spoon- 
ful to each gallon of'milk, and is generally sprin- 
kled on the battom of the pan, and the milk 
poured upon the salt, and they soon become 
incorporated. This early salting hus enabled 
many dairy women, whose cheese was before 
always hoven and detestably rank, now to pro- 
duce excellent and well flavoured cheese, and 
on farms that had been pronounced totally unfit 
for the dairy system. To this small portion of 
salt various effects are attributed by those who 
use it; they say it prevents the miik from sour- 
ing, in the hottest nights; that it encourages Co- 
agulation, and very much promotes the separa- 
tion of the curd from the whey which isa great 
saving. All dairy women ought also to know 
that it is afalse idea, and a loss instead ofa gain 
to the proprietor, to rob cheese of a single par- 
ticle of butter; and for these two reasons, be- 
cause a pint of cream will produce more than 
treble the quantity of curd than a pint of skim- 
med milk will give: and because a cheese, with 


all the butter left in it, will lose very little ofits | 


weight by keeping, whereas that from which 

the butter has been avariciously taken, will lose 

one-third of its original weight in twelve months, 
Agr. Rep. 


VARIETIES. 


Frenca Pource.—The most formidable engine of 
modern times, wasthe French Police, under the 
reign of Napoleon. It was founded upon the plan of 
the Secret German Tribunals, of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries; with the exception 
that inthe French system all forms were laid aside 


in the execution of its measures, whilst in the other, | 
the forms were more terrible than death itself. All | 
flight was impossible; escapes availed nothing, be- | 


cause the agents of the Secret Police were every 
where. They all possessed a description of the per- 
son suspected; were informed of his habits, places of 
resort, and were furnished with fac similes of his 
hand-writing, Unknown to each other, these agents 
acted in unison by their reportsas by their actions, 


The Duke of Enghein, Moreau, Pichegru, Georges, ~ 
and others, were watched for years by hundreds of 


agents of whom not two knew each other. The trans- 
actions of the cabinets of London, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Berlin and Madrid, were as well known as 
those of St. Cloud. There was nota sovereign, not 
a minister, not a statesman, not an editor, not an aue 
thor of any reputation, who was not watched by the 
invisible agents of the Secret Police. ‘They employ- 
ed at the same time, and for the same purpose, the 
devotion of the christian and the infidelity of the 
deist; the bigotry of the superstitious and the blas- 


phemy of the atheist; the intolerance of the fanatic | 


and the indifference of the philosopher, They pene- 
trated and plotted equally in the pagodas of the Hin- 
loos, the temples of the Chinese, in the mosques at 
Constantinople, in the church of St. Peter at Rome, 


and in the grand synagogue at Amesterdam. It is | 


more difficult to say where they were not than wher 
they were; what transactions escaped their notice, 
than those they influenced. 
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Some of the agents of the Secret Police were paid, 

others were volunteers; but they all combatted under 
the same banners; they all fought for the same cause; 
and they were all registered at the same office.— 
Though the volunteers were more numerous than 
the regulars, the expense of government for this in- 
stitution amounted yearly to eighty millions of li- 
vres. 
The plan of the Secret Police was proposed to the 
French cabinet under the monarchy, but laid aside as 
impracticable. Fouche was the person who correct- 
ed and improved this plan. He presided in the of- 
fice, directed all its operations, rewarded, promoted, 
disgraced, or punished its agents. He had four 
counsellors, each of whom knew only the concerns of 
his own department. ‘The whole was known to 
Fouche alone. ‘Io crown all, Napoleon had a set of 
spies of his own, to watch Fouche and his agents, and 
those spies, and Napoleon himself, were, in their turn, 
kept under the most rigid surveillance, by Fouche’s 
myrmidons. Fouche even states, in his memoirs, 
that the Empress Josephine herself occasionally sold 
him her hunsband’s secrets, when she was in want of 
money which, trom her thoughtlessness, was often 
the case. 


Stream Canniaces.—On Friday, Mr. Walter 
Hancock, of Stratford, made the first public experi- 
ment with his new steam carriage. Several scientific 
gentlemen attended from London, and 16 of them 
took their seats in the two bodies. The carriage, 
guided by Mr. H. in front, was put in motion by his 
turning a lever connected with the steam cock of the 
boiler, and proceeded through Stratford, up the hill, 
to the Green Man, onthe Forest, at a steady pace of 
eight milesan hour. He then turned short, and re- 
turned to the factory within forty minutes, after run- 
ning about seven miles in the pleasantest manner, 
and witha perfect sense of security to every one in 
the carriage. In fact, the experiment was successful, 
and we may hencetorward look to the rapid intro- 
duction of a safe and greatly improved mode of tra- 
velling, leading to a very important revolution in 
the domestic economy of nations. The carriage in 
question has two bodies for sixteen passengers, and 
two seats for outside ones. ‘This double body occu- 
piesa length of ten feet, and the engine house and 
apparatus about eight feet in the rear. ‘The quanti- 
ty of fuel consumed during this. trip was about 25 
bushels of coke, the fire being fed behind. The 
stock of water converted into steam was about three 
barrels, or 100 gallons. ‘The height of the vehicle is 
nine feet, and it stands 3 feet 8 inches from the 
ground. ‘lhe boiler is of the description called tu- 
bular, and in this engine it consists of twelve cham- 
bers, each distinet, and formed of the best charcoal 
iron, so that no explosion is probable, and if any took 
place, it could be only one of the chambers, and in- 
consequential, ‘his carriage is built for the Green- 
wich road, and it will perform that journey in half 
anhour. The facility of stopping is perfect, and its 
traverses on a crowded road ave effected with a tar 
greater surety than in any carriages drawn by the 
best trained horses. It turnsin the shortest compass, 
and, in fact, possesses all the best qualities of a mo- 
dern built carriage, Other carriages, with omnibus 
bodies, to carry fourteen passengers, are now build- 
ing, of somewhat lighter construction, which are in- 
tended to travel about twelve milesan hour. As the 
engine is placed in the rear of the carriage, and the 
boiler and fire at the extremity, no inconvenience is 
experienced by the passengers from noise, heat, or 
smoke, and the sensation is precisely that of twavel- 
ling in any other carriage. — London paper. 


Maxine Love 1n AFrica.—Previous to marriage 
there appears to be more jealousy than after. When 
two candidates declare themselves for one lady, and 
are allowed to pay their visits—{which, however, 
never extend beyond the inner court, when the soli- 
cited lady turns her back, and the lover talks to the 
mother )—each watches the motions of the other, but 
by stealth, for such proceeding is considered very 
ill bred. ‘Yo be correct, one lover should enter while 
the other is urging his suit, unconscious of his intru- 
sion. Both affect great surprize at the appearance 
ot a rival, and the daggers, which they earry on the 
left arm, are instantly unsheathed. Sometimes after 
a parley, one of them declares his affection goes not 
80 far as to fight for his mistress; in which case, the 
bolder gallant turns him quickly out of the court. It 
oftener happens that they both fight desperately fora 
few minutes, and the victor of course wins the day 
and the lady. —[Denham and Clapperton’s Discove- 
ries in Africa. 


Eloquence in Claret.—In the debate about the pro- 
secution of Lord Treasurer Danby, in 1769, we are 
told of a very peculiar speech spoken by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, a peer who is said never to have spoken 
before in the house; who, having been heated with 
wine, and excited to display his abilities by the Duke 
of Buckingham, (who meant no favour to the trea- 
surer, but only ridicule,) was resolved before, he 
went up to speak upon any subject that should offer. 
Accordingly he stood up, and delivered himself thus: 
—‘*My lords,—I understand but litte Latin, but a 
good deal of English, and not a little of English his- 
tory, from which I have Jearned the mischiefs of 
such kinds of persecutions as these, and the ill fate 
of the persecutors. I shall bring many instances, and 
those very ancient. But, my lords, I shall go no 
farther back than the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, at which time the Earl of Essex wasrun down 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and your lordships know 


very well what became of Sir Walter Raleigh. My 
lord Bacon, he ran down Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
your lordships know what became of my lord Bacon. 
The Duke of Buckingham, he ran down my lord 
Bacon, and your lordships know what happened to 
the Duke of Buckingham. Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford, he ran down the Duke 
of Buckingham, and you all know what became of 
him. Sir Harry Vane, he ran down the Earl of 
Strafford, and your lordships know what became of 
Sir Harry Vane. Chancellor Hyde, he ran down 
Sir Harry Vane, and your lordships know what be- 
came of the Chancellor. Sir Thomas Osborne, now 
Earl Danby, ran down Chancellor Hyde, but what 
will become of the Earl of Danby your lordships best 
can tell. But let me see the man that dare run down 
the Earl of Danby, and we shall soon see what will 
become of him.” This being pronounced with a 
remarkable humour and tone, the Duke of Bucking- 
hams, both surprised and disappointed, after his way, 


cried out, ‘The man’s inspired, and ciaret has done 
the business,” 


Effects of Ventriloquism.—M. St. Gille, a grocer 
of St. Germain en Lay, whose performances have 
been recorded by the Abbe de la Chapelle, had ocea- 
sion to shelter himself from a storm in a neighbour- 
ing convent, where the monks were in deep mourn- 
ing for a much esteemed member of their communi- 
ty who had been recently buried, While lamenting 
over the tomb of their deceased brother the slight 
honours which had been paid to his memory, a voice 
was suddenly heard to issue from the roof of the 
choir, bewailing the condition of the deceased in pur- 
gatory, and reproving the brotherhood for their want 
of zeal. The tidings of this supernatural event 
brought the whole brotherhood to the church. The 
voice from above repeated its lamentations and re- 
proaches, and the whole convent fell upon their 
faces, and vowed to make a reparation of their error. 
They accordingly chaunted in full choir a de pro- 
fundis, during the intervals of which the}.spirit of 
the departed monk expressed his satisfaction at their 
pious exercises. The prior afterwards inveighed 
against modern scepticism on the subject of appari- 
tions, and M. St. Gille had great difficulty in con- 
vincing the fraternity that the whole was a deception. 
Another Ventriloquist, Louis Brabant, who had been 
valet de chambre to Francis Ll. turned his powers to 
amore profitable account. Having fallen in love 
with arich and beautiful heiress, he was rejected by 
her parents as an unsuitable match for their daughter. 
On the death of her father, Louis paid a visit to the 
widow, and he had no soaner entered the house than 
she heard the voice of her deceased husband address- 
ing her from above, ‘Give my daughter in marriage 
to Louis Brabant, who is a man of large fortune and 
excellent character. 1 endure the inexpressible tor- 
ments of purgatory for having refused her to him. 
Obey this admonition, and give everlasting repose to 
the soul of your poor husband.” This awful com- 
mand could not be resisted, and the widow announc- 
ed her compliance with it. As our conjuror, how- 
ever, required money for the completion of his mar- 
riage, he resolved to work upon the fears of one 
Cornu, an old banker at Lyons, who had amassed 
immense wealth by usury and extortion. E!aving 
obtained an interview with the miser, he introdaced 
the subject of demons and spectres and the torments 
of purgatory, and during an interval of silence, the 
voice of the miser’s deceased father was heard com- 
plaining of his dreadful situation in purgatory, and 
calling upon his son to rescue him from his sufferings 
by enabling Louis Brabant to redeem the Ubristians 
that were enslaved by the Turks. The awe-struck 
miser was also threatened with eternal damnation if 
he did not thus expiate his own sins; but such was 
the grasp that the banker took of his goltt, that the 
ventriloquist was obliged to pay him another visit. 
On this oceasion, not only his father, but all his de- 
ceased relations, appealed to him in behalf of his 
own soul and theirs, and such was the loudness of 
their complaints that the spirit of the banker was 
subdued, and he gave the ventriloquist ten thousand 
crowns to liberate the Christian captives, When 
the miser was aiterwards undeceived, he is said to 
have been so mortified that he died of vexation. 
Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic. 


Oriental Towns.—-The great peculiarity of an 
eastern town is, that every thing is done in public.— 
The people talk as loudly as they can, and some- 
umes, when engaged in unimportant matters, seem 
to be scolding each other in the most outrageous 
manner. The neighing of horses, the lowing of cat- 
Ue, the creaking of cart wheels, and the clinking of 
pewterers’ hammers, (for all occupations are carried 
on in a little open space in front of each shop,) are 
beyondall endurance. The trumpeting noises of the 
elephants, with the groaning of the camels, varying 
occasionally by the roaring of a Leopard, or a chea- 
tor, (which animals are led about the sireets hooded, 
to sell for the purposes of hunting,) with ‘the un- 
ceasing beat of the tom tom, the shrill pipe, and the 
cracked sounds of the viol, accompanied with the 
worse voiees of the singers, are enough to drive a 
moderately nervous person to desperation. Among 
the natives of Mahometan towns there seems to b¢ @ 
familiarity of manner that places every One in a mo- 
ment at hisease. Ifa stranger enter the town and 
find a group engaged in any amusement, he will not 
scruple to join it instantly, and take as much/inter- 
est in its pursuit as if he had known the members of 


it all his life; and theny perhaps, tendering his pipe | 


sure 


to one of the party, or receiving ope’from i 


brother. ‘Ihe hpuses are generally irregular in their 
construction, angnot unfrequently curiously decorat- 
ured curtains hang before the doors; 
variegated screejs serve as blinds to the windows; 
and the custom of hanging clothes, particularly scarfs 
of every hue, piak, blue, yellow, green, and white, 
on the tops of t 
as gay as a ship 
flying. The chgds ot dust from the number of 
equipages, with je insects that surround the pastry 
cooks’ shops, arefhe most intolerable plagues of all. 
The rancid smelipf the nasty looking mixtures that 
are constantly ingpurse of manufacture before you, 
with the general gench of the town, is a sign that it 
is seldom, indeed that a ** musk caravan” trom Ko- 
it.—Skinner’s Excursions in In- 


Education in Iqgland.—There has never been in 
England any natugal provision for the education of 
the people. ‘Thefree grammar schools, and the 
two Universities sf Oxtord and Cambridge, derive 
their revenues, mt from the nation, but from the 
munificence of theindividuals who founded them.— 
No country rivaly England in the magnificence of 
her academical buldings. he University of Oxtord 
contains nineteentolleges and five halls, and that 
of Cambridge thiteen colleges and four halls; whilst 
the Universities ovthe continent seldom possess more 
than a single pile # building, like that of the London 
University. ‘I'hefumber of students in Oxford and 
Cambridge togetl¢r exceeds three thousand, The 
endowments of tié Colleges arise chiefly trom land. 
A part of their fujds usually goes to the students un- 
der the name of «hibitions or scholarship; a part to 
the Head and Fdlows; and a further part consisting 
in chureh livings, devolves on the clerical Fellows in 
succession, and leads to their removal from the Uni- 
versity. According to the returns made to Parlia- 
ment in 1818, there were there in England 4,187 en- 
dowed schools, witha revenue amounting to £3,000,- 
525; 14,282 Junendewed schools; and 5,162 Sunda- 
schools. By means of these schools 644,282 children, 
chiefly of the working classes, received instruction; 
of whom 322,518 were taught gratuitously, and ¢21,- 
764 paid for ther education. There have notbeen 
any official returns on this subject since 1815, but 
from the answers to the circular letters of Mr. 
Brougham (the present Lord Chancellor,) ia 1829, 
there could not te less than a million and a half ot 
the children of the humbler classes who were then 
receiving in England the advantages of education.— 


Eng. pap. 


A motion was once made during the great rebellion, 
that such as were chosen to serve in parliamentary 
troops should be faithful and skilful siders, Mr. 
Waller said, “‘ he much approved the/motion, for, 
added he, * it is the most necessary that the riders be 
faithful, lest they run away with/the horses,—and 
skilful, lest their horses run away with them,”—New 
Monthly. 


The Calmuck Tartars.—Calmuck women ride 
better than the mea. A male Calmuck on horseback 
looks as if he was intoxicated, and likely to fall off 
every instant, though he never loses his seat; but 
the women sit with more ease&nd ride with extraor- 
dinary skill. The ceremon of marriage among the 
Calmucks is performed on orseback. A girl is first 
mounted, who rides off at li speed. Her lover pur- 
sues; and if he overtakes Her, she becomes his wile, 
returning with him to }j§ test. But it sometimes 
happens that the woma does not wish to marry the 
person by whom she isPursued, in which case she 
will not suffer him to @vertake her; and we were as- 
sured that no instanegoccurs of a Calmuck girl being 
thus caught, unless e hasa partiality for her pur- 
suer.—Dr. Clarke’ Travels in Russia, Gc. 


EPIGRAM. 


; Joseph reached home late; 

The bell long tugged; at last, popped ont a pate: 
‘© Who’s that there ringing now?” squalls sleepy Bet; 
Tis i, yougade,” seys he, “ I’m wringing wet.” 


It rained a delu 


One of pur Coroners was one night about a 
week singe, called to sit in judgment upon a 
man, wh in a drunken frolic, had seen fit to 
cut hisAhroat. The man was found lying on 
the floor, and what with rum, and with the wound 
whiclyhe had inflicted, was supposed to be dead. 
It was about twelve o’clock at night when the 
worthy coroner was awakened trom his slum- 
bers; and he like a good man thought it most 
pradent: to wait until morning, before he en- 
tered into the examination. ‘* The night air is 
unhealthy,” say the doctors, and so probably 
thought the coroner In the morning a con- 
stable was notified t@ summon a jury of inquest 
and the coroner prcteeded to Lea street, in the 
discharge of his dufy. He stopped at a groce- 
ry store to find the Infortunate man’s residence. 


sign of intended hospitality—sit down and relate his) and his clothes covered with blood; “ You? what 
history with asmuch frankness as if be had met a do you here?” 


“Getting my bitters, said Paddy. This 
morning when I awoke, they tried to persuade 
me that I was dead, but I can assure you I’ve got 
something in my head besides hair. 1 was not 


to be put off, so you may take your ugly coffin 


houses to dry, making them look | away again whenever you please.”—Poriland 
na gala day, with all her colours | Courier. 


Striking Illustration —The Oswego Free Press 
says, ‘* We understand that a parcel of ignora- 
muses are again digging for money about the 
old fort. For the present, we will only Say, 
they might, with as reasonable a hope of suc- 
cess, commence digging about our pockets.” 


Dr. Scudder, of this city, who has acquired so 
much celebrity for his skill in the imitation of 
the natural eye and the insertion of an artificial 
one, has latterly extended his ingenuity to the 
composition of an artificial ear, and affixing the 
same to the head. A gentleman who had un- 


fortunatelybeen deprived of this very accessary 
ornament, has lately been provided by the doc- 
tor witha substitute made of Gum Elastic, which, 
being coloured to resemble the natural ear, and 
acquirng from the head sufficient warmth to 
render it pliable, is the most perfect imitation 
that gan well be imagined. The doctor is about 
to set out on his travels through this continent, 
wita the view of removing all deficiencies of the 
kiad above alluded to, among his fellow citizens 
a the United States. 


A Brave Man.—Two tars, fresh from the salt 
seas, and a little boozy withal, entered West- 
minster Abbey, and rolling from place to place, 
at length came to the tomb of Lord Nelson, 
** Avast, Joe,” said one, looking on the inscrip- 
tion with a comical sorrow, ‘‘ Here’s the last 
port Nelson ever made,” 

“1 don’t believe that, Tom,” replied the 
other, ** he’s gone aloft.” 

*“*You don’t think he’s got into heaven, do 
you?” 

** Do I?” returned Tom, rolling his quid about 
fiercely, ‘*whois going to stop him when he wants 
lo go?” 


A dandy called upon a doctor a few days 
since, and complained of an apothecary who 
had given him a dose of oil, saying it stuck in 
his teeth and mouth, and was altogether unfit 
for a gentleman. ‘ You are right,” said the 
doctor, “ it is only fit for working-men. 


The Mormonites.—On Wednesday last, eight 
or ten wagons passed through this place, con- 
veying from ninety to one hundred of these de- 
luded creatures, with their plunder, to the place 
they style the ‘promised land,” which is in 
Jackson county, in this state-——Missouri Courier. 


A wrought-iron steamboat has just been com- 
pleted for the East India Company, and is in- 
tended for towing vessels in the river Ganges. 
Her length is 125 feet, breadth 24, and between 
decks 11. The whole is of iron, except the 
deck, which is of plank. The iron is half an 
inch thick, in large plates, and fastened by 
30,000 curiously contrived rivets. The engine 
is sixty horse power, gnd it is calculated that 
she will not draw above 1 foot 11 inches of wa- 
ter. It seems there is some worm or insect in 
the Ganges that speedily destroys the wooden 
steamers, which has led to this novel expedient, 
at the cost of some 20,000/. The vessel will be 
launched to-day near Westminster bridge.—-Li- 
lerary Gazelle. 


It is a remarkable but well authenticated fact, 
that in Glasgow, although the cholera has raged 
fora long time, and to a considerable extent, 
not one case has occurred of persons working 
in the cotton mills being affected with it. 

Tennessee Bank.—Meetings have been held. 
in several of the couvties in Tennessee, with a 
view to the establisyment of a new State Bank, 
by legislative authyrity. The capital to be two 
or three millions and real estate pledged to 
double the amgit of stock subscribed by each 


individual. 


Speak Truth.—We once heard of a hun- 


‘*Can you tell m@,” said he, “ whoit was that 
ct his throat last aght.” 


frishman who waf standing behind the door. 
** You,” said fle coroner, looking with sur-} 


prise at the fell@y, who had his neck bandaged’ 


| | | 


“Faith, and it #as me,” replied a strapping | ab 


tray#ier who called at the house of a cor). 
scienyus old Quaker just as the family we-re 

‘sitting down to dinner. ‘* Will thee (line 
me?” said the old gentleman. No,”’ re. 
ed the half starved guest, expecting ‘io be 
ressed still further, “I have no occasion for 
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eating.” The clatter of knives and forks com- | spot, and measures are now in train b ferret out the THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE. 


menced, and the way-farer perceived that he 
was likely to get no second invitation, set his | t, was ushered into the Police 
chair up to the table, carelessly remarking at 
the same time—‘‘ I don’t care on the whole if I 
No,” rejoined our 
the chair deliberately back to 
its place, “thee said thee would eat no dinner, und | in consideration of the liberal punishment he had al- 
I permit no lying in my house. — Louisville Jour- | ready received, ordered that he should be required 


do eat a little dinner.” 
Friend, putting 


nal, 


A queer Hibernian was once asked by his 
My 
Lord,” he replied, ‘* It is only the singing in my 


master, ‘* What noise is that 1 hear?” 


ears. I have heard it these six months.”’ 


At the Commencement of Harvard Universi-| now before us the “Lives of the Apostles and early 
ty, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 


conferred on Washington Irving, of New York, 
and Jonathan Sewall, of Lower Canada. 
seven young men were admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, 


A Rescue-—Yesterday afternoon, a ‘ad of about 
5 or 6 years of age, while playing 1 the bridge 
of the Fulton street steam boat ferry, fell from 
the bridge into the river at the moment the 
steamboat left the dock. The litle fellow was 
soon immersed in the waves caused by the mo- 
tion of the wheels of the boat, and sank from 
the view of the numerous persons standing 
around. He was apparently lost, when one of 
the boatmen who plys there, Robert Tilford, 
sprang into the water, and after twice diving for 
him, brought him up and placed him alive 7 
safe on the dock. The gallant fellow then jus 
shook the wet from his dripping clothes, and 
seemed only anxious to escape from the crowd 
who gathered around him. He did not escape, 


however, we hope, from the recollection of 


those who may hereafter want a boat at the 
Fulton street ferry. 


Melancholy.—On Monday of last week, a Mrs. 


Chapman and her two daughters (residents of 


this city, but who have been staying for some 
time at Galway, Saratoga, ) together with a Miss 
Clisbe, were riding in a one horse wagon, when, 
in crossing a ravine near Amsterdam village, the 
horse became restive and backed off the bridge, 
precipitating all the persons into the creek be- 
low, except Miss Clisbe, who leaped from the 
wagon just as it was going over, and fortunately 
escaped without injury. Mrs. Chapman and 
one of her daughters were killed, and the other 
daughter much injured by the fall. 


‘* Why? what do you want with me?” 

** Only to borrow your horse to go a few miles 
into the country.” 

** Yes, 1 am—fast asleep.” 


An occurrence, shewing as well the power of habit 
as the sagacity of animals, recently occurred in Penn- 
sylvania. The driver of a Baltimore stage stopped 
as usual to give his horses water, at Highspire, six 
miles below Harrisburgh, in the evening. Giving his 
lines a knot,around the front standard ofthe carriage, 
he stepped into the tavern, leaving his horses in the 
charge of the ostler. A conflict arose, between a 
dog and a cat near the feet of the horses—they be- 
eame alarmed, threw the ostler down, and pursued 
their journey towards Harrisburg. When they ar- 
rived at the gate about two miles from the latter 

lace, it was closed, and they made a halt. The 
set went out and opened it as usual, and the stage 
passed on in the customary way, and it being dark, 
the gate keeper did not observe that it was without a 
driver. The horses ‘‘pursued the even tenor of their 
way,” and went into Harrisburg, at a moderate irot, 
without the crack of a whip, passed through Second 
street, turned up Walnut’ street at right angles— 
turned again at right angles into an alley—thence into 
another alley at the corner of the jail yard at right 
angles (for the third time) and arrived at the usual 

place of unhitching in perfect safety! There hap- 
ned to be no person in the stage, and no person 


stained inconvenienve from this assumption of self 


vernment, except the driver, who was thus com- 
pelled to follow six miles oy foot, 


Another Riot.—On Wedmsday evening, a num- 
ber of young meu cOlleated outside the Warren 
Theatre, evidently intcat create disturbance. 
No notice, however, was taken of them until the 
closing of the house forthe night, a which time they 


still remained about thepremises. Wy, Pelby, the 


lessee of the Theatre, wishing toinduy them to dis- 


iety of such conduct, at the same 
seer depart; but this, instead of having 


, undertcok to remonstrate with th upon the 
Npe urging 

d ignal to commence 

seemed oniy a signa hos- 
A general knock-down now ensued, nich 


them to depart 


‘resulted to the no small discomfiture of the bel 
ant wwhy One of the assailants was secured on 


Sixty- and the matter 1s useful, interestiag and instructive: 


Sleeping or Waking.—“ Are you asleep, Mr. } 


remainder, George Davis, the vanquished comba- 
urt, yesterday 
morning, to answer for his conduct op the occasion, 
a complaint having been lodged against him by Mr. 
Pelby. In the conflict, our hero, it seems, sustained 
a Waterloo defeat, and was placed hors de combat, as 
his visage most strikingly indicated, The Court, 


to pay a fine of $3 33 and costs, with a sufficient 
surety in the sum of $100 to keep the peace. 
Boston Traveller. 


The Harpers. —These enterprising publisiers 
serve the highest praise from the public at large. 
Scarce a (lay passes but we see the announcement of 
some new publication from their press. We have 


Martyrs”—which is the first volume of the ‘Boys 
and Girls Library’—it is got up in a very neat style, 


it is a book well calculated to impress upon the 
minds of the rising generation a knowledge of the 
history of the Patriarchs of the past. The present 
volume is by the author of ‘The Trial of Skill.’— 
M. Whig. 


Messrs. Childs and Iaman have just published a 
beautiful lithographic print of Miss Kemble, taken 
from a portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence. It does 
great credit to the lithographic establishment, of 
which the operations are advancitg in excellence, 
variety, and usefulness. The Lady is one of the 
celebrities of our day—she is in our regular theatre, 
in the drama of mind and poetry, yhat Malibran is 
in the opera. Impatience for her arrival prevails in 
this city:—genius, beauty and dramatic powers of 
the highest order, with youth, grace, polish, unblem- 
ished reputation, family professional renown—these 


are strong attractions, indeed, which will be felt in 
our country whevever she, may appear. 


From the Messiah. 
OJR LORD’S FIRST MIRACLE. 


By Rospert MontTcomeny. 
But now the banquet; such a lowly roof 
Demandél and with simple manners claimed, 
O’er milkand honey, rice aud kveaded flour, 
And watel, cool as mountain well contained, 
When consetrating prayer arose, from Heaven’s 
High blessing—then the marriage feast began. 
But soon to Jesus, Mary’s asking eye 
Was turned, and meekly for the aidless want 
Of friends beloved, a miracle she hoped ; 
But thus was answered. ‘Woman !—unarrived 
My dawn of glory! what have I to do 
With thee?’"—Oh! think not from that sinless mouth, 
Annihilating words of harshness come ; 
The pity. not the anger of rebuke 
Was there!—Six stony water pots antique, 
For pure lavation, such as holy rite 
Demanded, in the nuptial chamber stood ; 
And each obedient of Messiah’s voice, 
With gushing water to the brim was filled, 
When lo! the element by power subdued, 
Blushed into wine, and glowed beneath its God! 
And when the ruler of the rustic feast 
Admiring drank his new created wine, 
A miracle stood forth '—as shines a star 
Clear, round, and large, the only onein Heaven; 
. Bach heart beat louder; on the lifted brow 
Of mute struck guests, divine amazement sat; 
And from the eyes of new disciples flashed 
The fireo? faith! that eloquenee of sow}, 
Whinle ecstacy is dumb, And when at night, 
By torch and timbrel home the vestal train 
| Returned amid the hymeneal song 
Of sweetest rapture, while each bridal robe 
Like snow in moonlight glitteringly shone 
The only mildness of the deep toned voice, 
Redeemer! still in hearts the echo rang. 
Through vaster miracles thy name enthrones, 
In this omnipotent!y tender shine . 
The rays of love; concentrated, calm and bright, 
They dazle not, but still thy power declare. 


THE POET'S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


ow many summers, love, 

Have L been thine? 
How many days, thou dove, 

Hast thou been mine? | 
Time, like the winged wind , 
| When ’t bends the flowers, 
4 Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours! 


Some weight of thought, though loth, | 
On thee he leaves; 


Some lines of care reund both, 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears,—a soft regre 
For joys scarce known; 

Sweet looks we half forge 
All else is flown! : 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
mourn and-sing, 


Look where your childeen Start 
Like sudden spring; « \ 
With tcagues all sweet and low, * 


Like a pleasant rhyme, 
They tell how muchiowe, \ 
To thee and thine! \ 
» 
4 


The following beautiful lines are extracted from 
the Pearl fer 1832, written by Mrs. Gilman, of 
Charleston, S. C. 


JonN. 
i mean to be a soldier, 
With uniform quite new, 
1 wish they'd let me have a dram, 
And be acapta.n too; 
I would go amid the battle, 
With my brvadsword in my hand, 
And hear the cannon rattle, 
And the music also grand. 


Myson! my son! what ifthat sword 
Should strike a noble heart, 

And bid some loving father 
From his little ones depart? 

What cownfort would your waving plumes 
And brilliant dress bestow, 

When you thought upon his widow's tears, 
And her orphan’s cry of wo? 


WILLIAM. 
1 mean to be a President, 
And rule each rising State, 
And hold my levees once a week, 
For all the gay and great ; 
I'll be a King, except a crown, 
For that they won't allow, 
And [ll find out what the Tariff is, 
That puzzles me so now. 


MorueER. 
My son! my son! the cares of State 
Are thorns upon the breast, 
That ever pierce the good man’s heart, 
And rob him of his rest. 
The great and gay to him appear 
As trifling as the dust ; 
For he knows how little they are worth, 
Hiow faithless is their trust. 


Louisa. 

I mean to be a cottage girl, 
And sit behind a rill, 

And morn and eve my pitcher there 
With purest water fiil ; 

And [ll train a lovely woodbine, 
Aronud my cottage door, 

And welcome to my winter hearth 
The wandering and the poor. 


MorTHER. 
Louisa, dear, an humble mind 
"Tis beautiful to see ; 
And you shall never hear a word 
To check that mind from me; 
But ah! remember, pride may dwell 
Beneath the woodbine’s shade ; 
And discontent, a sullen guest, 
The cottage hearth invade. 


CAROLINE. 

1 will be gay and courtly, 
And dance away the hours, 

Music, and sport, and joy, shall dwell 
Beneath my fairy bowers; 

No heart shall ache with sadness 
Within my laughing hall; 

But the note of love and gladness 
Re-echo to my call. 


. Moraer. 
Oh! children! sad it makes my soul 
To hear your playful strain; 
Icannot bear to chill your youth 
With images of pain. 
Yet humbly take what God bestows, 
And, like his own fair flowers, 
Look up in sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers. 


THE LITTLE HAND.—ny L. H. SoGourner. 
Thou wak'st, my babv boy, from sleep, 
And, through its silken fringe, 


Thine eye, like violet pure and deep, 
Gleams fourth with azure tinge. 


With frolic smiles and gladness meek, 
Thy radiant brow is drest; 

While foundly to a mother’s cheek 
Thy little hand is prest. 


That little hand! what prescicnt wit 
Its history may discern! 

Ere time its tiny bones shall knit 
With manhoou’s sinews stern 


The artist's pencil shall it guide, 
Or spread the snowy sail? 

Or hold the plough with rural pride, 
Or ply the sounding flail? 


Through music's Jabyrinthian maze, 
With thrilling ardour rove; 

Or weave those tender, tuneful lays, 
That beauty wins from love? 


Old Coke or Blackstone’s learned tome, 
With weary toil explore; 

Or trim the lamp in classic dome, 
Till midnight’s watch be o'er? 


The-pulse of languid sickness press? 
Or such high honor gain 

As, in the pulpit raised, to bless 
A pious, listening train? 


Say, shall it find the cherish’d grasp 

’ Of friendship’s fervor cold ; 

Or starting, tell the envenom’d clasp 
Ofsreachery’s serpeut fold? 


Or, link'd ia hallow'd union, blest, 
Of changeless love benign, 

Press some fair infant to the breast, 
As thou dest cling to mine? 


But oh! may that Almighty Fnend, 
From whom our being came, 

This dear and poweriess hand defend 
From deeds of guilt aud shame ? 


From crae! war's discolor'd blade, 
From withering pewury’s pain; 
From d:rk oppress): dateful trade, 
And from the ¢’s gain, 


Grant it to dry the tear of wo, 
Wild folly’s course restrain ; 

The alms of sympathy bestow, 
The righteous cause maintain. 


Write wisdom on the wing of time, 
Even mid the morn of youth, 

And, with benevolence sublime, 
Dispense the light of truth. 


Discharge a just, an useful part, 
Through life’s uncertain maze ; 
Till, coupled with an angel's heart, 

ltstrike the lyre of praise. 


On Ihursday evening, 27th instant, by the Rev. Joseph 
Rusling, Mr. JOHN HICKMAN, of Delaware, to Miss 
THIKZA, daughter of John Thorp, from London, Eng. 

On Wednesday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Thomas 
Sargent, Mr. THOMAS H. W. DICKSON, to Miss JOSE- 
ni INE, youngest daughter of Mr. Martin Eckendorff, of 
this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. C. R. 
Demme, D. D. Mr. CHARLES BIRNBAUM, to Miss 
eee daughter of the late Conrad Wile, both of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. Hugh M. 
Koontz, Mr. JAMES RUSSELL, Printer, of this city, to 
Miss ELIZABETH WILSON, daughter of the late Mr. 
George Wilson, of Kensington. 

On Wednesiay, 26thinst. by M. Roach, Mr CHARLES 
PASTER, to Miss SARAH GILLIAM, both of this city. 

On Wednesday, 19th ult by the Rev. Dr. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. GEORGE WASHINGTON GEST, to MARY, daugh. 
ter of the late Nicholas Armbrouster, Esy all of this city. 

On the 16th ult. by Benj. Hutchinson, Esq. Mr. JAMES 
MADISON SLATES, of Philadelphia county, to Miss 
MARTHA WATKIN, of Montgomery county. 

Ou the 23d ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. AMOS 
NOE, to Miss SOPHIA TURNER, both of this city. 

On the 2éth ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. SAM- 
EWING, to Miss ELIZABETH EWING, both of 
this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. SAM. 
UEL R. FAIRCHILD, to Miss SOPHIA STEVENS, both 
of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. HO- 
RACE, SHEPHERD, to Miss SOHPHIA RAMFORD, both 
of this city. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. SAM- 
bt a to Miss HANNAH GRIFFE, both of 

is city. 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. DAVIS 
eg date to Miss ELIZABETH TEANY, all of this 
city. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. 8S. C. Brinckle, W. D. 
BRINCKLE, M. D., to Miss ELIZABETH BISPHAM, 
daughter of Benj. Reeves, Esq. all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult by Alderman William 
Milnor, EDWARD WOLEASTON, to MARY ANN 
TAYLOR, both of Chester Connty. 

On Wednesday evening, 26th ult. at Lewis, Del. by the 
Rev. Mr. Higbee, ROBERT 8. CAUFFMAN, of Philadel- 
phia, to SUSAN H. daughter of Daniel Rodney, Esq. 

At the Hermitage, Tennessee, on Monday evening, 17th 
ult. by the Rev. George Weller, Mr. THOMAS J. DONEL- 
SON, to Miss EMMA YORKE, daughter of the Jate Dr. 
George Farquhar, of Philadelphia 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. J. Keily, THOMASG. 
BOWLBY, to ANNA E. daughter of Charles Johnson, 
Sen. Esq. all of this city. 


DIED. 


On Friday morning, 28th ist. inthe 19th year of her 
age, Miss ELIZABETH NELSON, youngest daughter of 
the late Captain John D. Nelson. 

On Thursday evening, GEORGE WASHINGTON, son 
of John R. Neff, aged 6 years. 

On Friday morning, 25th inst. SARAH, wife of the 
late Joseph Hillier, aged 49 years 

At Burlington, N. J. on Sunday, 24th instant, JAMES 
MADISON TODD, infant son of John N. Todd, Esq. 
Purser in the U.S. Navy. 

On Thursday, 20th instant, at his father’s residence, 
PETER J. HILES, in the 23d year of his age. 

On the 24th inst. MARY TENNISON, daughter of Ab- 
solom and Elizabeth Tennison, of Saint Mary's county, 
Maryland. 

Qn Thursday evening, WILLIAM, son of Edward 
Brenem, aged 6 years. 

On Saturday evening, 29th ult. Mr. WESTALL RICH- 
ARDSON, Cutler, late from England, and residing at 
Hestonville, Lancaster, Pa. His illnes was short but se- 
vere; he died » good man, regretted by his numerous 
7 and has left a widow and orphan to lament his 
Oss. 

On the 29th ult. in the 14th year of her age, CHRIS- 
TIANA ANDERSON. 

In Annapolis, Md. on Monday, 24th ult. after several 
days illness, Capt. ISAAC BRITTEN, of the sloop Daugh- 
ter, of Philadelphia, leaving a disconlate wife and children 
to bemoan their loss. 

At Newbern, N. C. on Sunday, 23d ult JULIA M. wife 
of the’Rev. John R. Goodman, Rector of Christ Church, of 
that piace. , 
On Sunday morning, in the 53d year of her age, Mrs. 
BARBARA COATES, wife of John Coates, sail maker. 
On Saturday evening, 22d ult. CHARLES W. infant 
son of Charles H. Shankland. 

In the Borough of Wilkesbarre, ARNOLD COLT, Esq. 
aged 72 years and a few days. yt ue 
Of the prevailing epidemic, on Sunday, 23d ultimo, at 
Rutherfoord’s Mills, Va. WILLIAM CANBY, a native of 
Pennsylvania, in about the 50th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, 2d inst aftes a lingering illness, 

in the full assurance of a glorious immortality, Mrs. 

SARAH DUNCAN, consort of Gen. Wm. Duncan, aged 45 
ears. 

. On Monday, Mrs. SARAH WHITE, relict of the tate 

George White, Printer, and daughier ot the late Jobn 

Fromberger, aged 52 years. 

On Sunday, CATHEILANE, wife of Joseph Abel. 

On Tuesday afternoon, after a short illness, HANNAH, 

infant daughter of Henry Joseph. 

At Richmond, Va. of the prevailing epidemic, on the 

22d ult. Mr. MICHAEL MILNE, of this city, in the 42d year 

of his age. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parytive of every 
description, neatly and expeditiously executed at this 


office. 
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